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A LIFE AT STAKE. 


By Leon Lewis. 
_——- > -——-- — 
CHAPTER XXXV 


Che end of love is to have two made one . 
in will and in affection. 


We'll live together like two wanton vines, 

Circling our souls and loves in one another ; 

We'll spring together and we'll bear one fruit, 

One joy shall make us smile and one grief mourn, 

One age go with us, and one hour of death 

Shall close our eyes and one grave make us happy 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Jonson. 


The astounded Mr. Wilmer trembled upon the rocks 
vefore Sir Hugh Chellis in abject terror, uttering his 
name in ® hoarse and almost inaudible whisper. He 
had just been congratulating himself upon the success 
of his nefarious schemes, and promising himself the 
speedy submission of his captive to the terms exacted 
of her. Imagine, then, the black gulf of despair into 
which his soul was plunged by this sudden and un- 
looked-for appearance ! 

The young baronet followed up the impression he 
had made by producing a small sil ver-mounted pistol, 
which he held unpleasantly near the head of the dis- 
—e pemee 

en i 
BS ot ae and looked seaward, beckoning 

A small fishing-boat, containing two men, had 
within the last half-hour been drawing near the 
shore, favoured by the wind, which had shifted, and 
‘ now erowded on every additional stitch of sail, 
‘tanding in for the little cove where Sir Hugh was 


Waiting. 

ae few moments the boat had gained the land, 
: its two occupants, rough, honest-faced fishermen, 
OTe out and hurried towards the baronet. 

ol - re —— — again, witha quiet smile 

tho; i 
mit ae that deepened the misery of the 
“Mr. Wilmer,” he said, “ 
. ) » “you have stolen m 

young bride from her home for purposes of nacre 
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or because you wished to exact a heavy ransom for 
her. I have tracked you here, and now demand my 
wife at your hands !” 

The two fishermen stood behind the baronet, and 
looked at Mr. Wilmer with glances so menacing that 
he shivered, and his teeth absolutely chattered. 

“ You see that I am not without friends,” and Sir 
Hugh pointed to the two men, to one of whom the 
boat in which he had come, and the suit he wore, be- 
longed. “These men will see justice done at any 
cost. So lead me to my wife at once!” 

“ Aye, lead us to her,” said the eldor of the two 
fishermen, in a gruff voice, “before or arter o 
duckin’, as ye like !” 

Mr. Wilmer turned an affrighted look from the 
baronet to his sturdy assistants. The former was 
stripping off the rough suit he wore over his ordinary 
attire, but his resolute face and flashing eyes were 
turned towards Adah’s relative. He still held the 
glittering weapon in hishand. The fishermen were re- 
garding the baffled schemer with lowering glances, 
as if they longed for a command to duck him in the 
neighbouring sea. 

Mr. Wilmer’s cowardly soul quailed within him. 

“ Don’t let ‘em duck me, Sir Hugh,” he begged, in 
a sobbing voice, all his hopes of wealth and grandeur 
giving way before his fears of personal suffering. 
“J will take you to her.” 

He endeavoured to arise and lead the way to the 
dwelling, feeling that a refusal would only subject 
him to pain and indignity ; but his limbs refused to 
support his weight. 

With a groan, he fell back on the rocks. 

“] reckon we'd better help him,” said the fisher- 
sa who had spoken before. “Just lend a hand, 

im.” 

The younger fisherman obeyed, stepping forward, 
intending to assist Mr. Wilmer to walk, but the latter, 
mistaking their intention, sprang up asif galvanized, 

rotesting that he was quite able to proceed now, and 
imploriig Sir Hugh to protect him. 

o on, then!” said the young baronet, sternly. 
Mr. Wilmer hastened to obey. 

The fishermen kept on either side of bim, and Sir 
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Hugh followed him closely. In this way they pro- 
ceeded along the shore and towards the house. 

Upon the beach in front of the dwelling Mrs 
Garson and Mrs. Barrat were standing discussing thw 
singular phenomenon involved in the appearance o! 
the second boat, and speculating whether it had any 
connection with themselves or their captive. 

Their discussion was terminated by the appearance 
of Mr. Wilmer, closely guarded, and followed by Sir 
Hugh Chellis. 

The ex-governess uttered a shriek and turned to 
flee, but her retreat was cut off by the younger fisher 
man. Mrs. Garson stood her groundand entered into 
noisy explanations, assertions of her ignorance, and 
innocence of all wrong, declaring that she had done 
nething to infringe any law, and she defied anybody 
to prove that she had. 

“ Peace, woman !” said Sir Hugh, with a gesture, 
commanding silence. “Give me the key to Lady 
Chellis’s room.” 

“My cousin—Mrs. Barrat has it !” 

The ex-governess, after a frightened look at the 
| silent and spiritless Mr. Wilmer, relinquished the 
| key without a word. 

The young baronet gave a keen glance up at the 
wire-covered window, behind which he distinguishe: 
a slender figure, and a pale, lovely face, and then, 
with the lightness of a boy, he bounded towards thie 
house, entered the epen door, and sprang up tle 
stairs, three at a time. 

The key, with some difficulty, caused by his eager 
ness, entered the lock, the bolt was turned, he 
opened the door and rushed across the threshold 

His young bride was still standing near the window, 
but her face was turned towards him. Her coun 
tenance was bright and sparkling with joy; her 
dark eyes were full of love and tenderness; her 
crimson lips quivered with the sweetest of emo- 
tions ; and her loveliness was akin to that we imagine 
to belong to the angels. 

Sir Hugh paused and looked at the delicious vision 
as if he feared it would fade before his eyes. The 
snowy lace-covered shoulders from which the rose- 
coloured robe fell away in graceful folds, the tong 
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eweeping train that lay upon the carpet, the jewels “You arevan angel,” exclaimed Sir Hugh, with an The quiok blood leaped to his fair, boyish face, his 


that flashed upon hercolumn-like throat and rounded 
arms, all conspired to give her an unreal look. 

But he paused only for a moment. 

The expression of her face thrilled his heart 
with sudden hopefulness. He sprang forward, utter- 
ing only her name: 

“ Adah!” 

“‘ Hugh!” she answered, breaking the spell that 
had held her motionless as a statue. “Oh, Hugh!” 

He held out his arms impulsively, almost uncon- 
sciously, and she sprang into them, pillowing her 
head upon his breast. 

There was a brief silence in which was heard 
only the beating of their hearts, and in which their 
souls seemed to grew iogether in an indissoluble 
bond. Sir Hugh, from the depths of his soul, wished 
that he might die then with those soft, perfumed 
tresses falling upon his breast, with that lovely head 
nestling in his besem, and with those hands clinging 
to him as if they weuld never loosen their hold. 

And Lady Chellis, in her inmost being, acknow- 
ledged to herself that the hero of her girlish dreams 
was before her—that he who had rescued her from 
her captivity, who had sought her everywhere and 
net rested until she was found, was dearer, nobler, 
and grander in her eyes than all the heroes of histery 
or of fable. 

As she made this acknowledgment she withdrew 
herself frem his embrace, her eyes dreoping and her 
cheeks the celeur ef living flames. 

“ You are free, Adah,” said Sir Hugh, retreating 
a step from her, and mistaking her confusion for re- 
turning indifference. “Your uncle cannot again 
harm you. Put omyeur bonnet and let us leave this 
piace! 

Adah tied omiker*bommet and cloak, and announeed 
herself ready for instantdeparture. 

Giving her his-avm, ithe young baronet conducted 
her downstairs amd to the beach, where the two 
sturdy fishermen awaited his return, guarding the 
trio whom Ghose to-eonsider their prisoners. 

A whis word te the younger fisherman from 
Sir Hugh sent ‘him to thestable. 

“Mr. Wilmer,” them esid the young baronet, 
sternly, “let this be your last attempt upon the 
liberty of Lady Chellis. For this time I can pro- 
mise you immunity inher name, but only for this 
once. Sheulil yonvever again lift your hand against 
her I will you to the extent of the-lew, 
witheut one theugkt of pity for your mame or gray 
hairs. Understand that I mean even more than I 
say!” 

The ex-guardian cowaened again before the loek 
bestowed upon him by Sir Hugh, and faltered a 
protestation that he weuld never again molest his 
niece. 

“‘ Lady Chellis will be under my protection hence- 
forth,” said the baronet. “ Whoever attempts to 
injure her will have first to deal with me. Re- 
member that!” 

The young bride leaned a little mere heavily upon 
her husband's arm, feeling a blissful sense of security 
in his promised protection. 

There was a shert pause during which ne one 
epoke. Sir Hugh, holding his wife's arm proudly in 
his own, glanced now and then in the direction ef 
the stable, from which presently issued the travel- 
ling-carriage and horses, perfectly equipped for the 
journey. 

“Oeme, Adah,” said her husband. 
We will ge!” 

Without another word, he led his young bride 
from the beach to the spot where the equipage had 
halted. The fishermen followed them, leaving Mr. 
Wilmer and his confederates to themselves. Ar- 
rived on the lawn, Sir Hugh introduced the twe 
fishermen te Lady Chellis, and she shoek hands with 
each, thanking them both in so sweet and gracieus 
a way that it completely won their rough hearts. 
Sir Hugh then bestowed upon each a liberal cem- 
pensatien for their services, and, delighted with 
their werning’s werk, they went back to their boats. 

The yeung baronet assisted his bride inte the 
vehicle and mounted to the seat beside her. The 
double gates had been opened and they dreve out 
into the read. 

There they halted a momeat while Adah leoked 
back upen the dreeping figure of Mr. Wilmer as he 
leaned upon Mrs. Barrat. The young wife’s face 
expressed Only cemmiseration and forgiveness as 
she regarded him; he looked up and caught her 
pitying glanee and felt that she remembered not 
against him any of the bitter wrongs with which he 
had clouded her young life. 

In the present blissfulness pervading her soul 
Adah had no room for bitterness or anger. 


“ All is ready. 


“T shall never see him again, Hugh,” she said, 
leaning back upon the cushions as her bridegroom 
drove on ‘And sol have forgiven him every- 
thing.’ 








adoring look at the lovely face beside him. “I 
read your wish to forgive him, else I should never 
have let him off so lightly. He would not find it 
well to molest you again.” 

“How did you discover me, Hugh?” asked Lady 
Chellis. 

“It was not an easy task. I was at my inn in 
West Hoxton the morning after your disappearance, 
when I received a message from Aunt Dorothy, 
begging me to come at once to Monrepes. I wont, and 
then learned of your mysterious disappearance. Cap- 
tain Heddell was telegraphed for at ence, but I did 
not wait for his coming. I believed, of course, that 
Mr. Wilmer had stu‘en you away, having seen him 
in the grove in the morning, as you know. I went 
to London immediately, traced Mr. Wilmer and Mrs. 
Barrat from your house te a dingy lodging-house, 
which they had ‘leftpit was sajd, for the Continent. 
Having seen him at Monrepos, I knew better than to 
believe that. I ‘learned, seditientally, that Mr. Wil- 
mer had purchaged a pair-of horses and a tra- 
velling cartiage, and I went back to West Hoxton-te 
trace the ¥éliiele.” 
= tS. would make a.geod detective,” murmured 

a 

he Woult T? Itwas pe pare the carriage, 
which trawdliel by night along by-roads, but I 
found @ ~eineasicetintne had seen mash an equi- 
page pro “im *this direction as he was going 
home at night from the ale-heuse. By diatoof in- 
quiry, I found others who hailseen it at later perieds. 

inally, [tracked it to this vicinity. Not knowi 
how many:men Mr. Wilmer might have at conan 
I disguised myself as a fisherman and began an in- 
spection ofthe houses along ‘the shere. I engaged 
two fishermen to attend me, and one of them gave 
me the information that he/had seen a carriage ar- 
rive at the. stone house three or four days ago, and 
so I knew at once where my bird was hidden. The 
rest you. know.” 

He had totally ignored his fatigues:end anxieties, 
his fruitless wanderings in»wrong directions, and his 
patient persistence in his purpose during those 
dreary, raimy days, but Adah comprehended his 
genereus self-forgetfulness and did him full justice 
in her 

“ You have been very gootl to me, Sir Hugh,” she 
said, oe a faltering voice. “Leannever bo sufficiently 


grate: ' 
He didnot reply, pethaps not daring to trust 

voice to speak. Her mention of gratitude ! 

him with the belief that that sentiment alone ‘liad’ 


prompted her warm réception of him at#hemement| 


when he had opened her prison deor. He. felt hart, 
pained, anguished. 

There was a long silence between them. Lady 
Chellis, stealing a glance up at him, noticed that his 
face was pale and stern, as if he were struggling to 
command himself, and that his blue eyes had a set, 
fixed expressien. She knew, by some subtle intui- 
tion, the cause of kis changed looks, and her heart 
yearned towards him with pure and tender love. 

“ Adah,” said the baronet, at last, in a low, husky 
voice, “I think you are scarcely safe at Monrepos, 
so long as your uncle is in existence. Your servants 
are powerless to protect you. As I promised yeu the 
other day, I shall goto the Centinent and leave you 
in peace. But, as your friend and brether, let me 
entreat you to go to Hawk’s Nest with my auat. 
Yeu will be safe there. Our family servants would 
watch over you as their beloved mistress, and I 
promise you upen my honour never to imtrude upen 
you there. I should be happier, knowing that yeu 
were safe in the Nest that sheltered my boyhood.” 

“T—I canant go.” 

“ Yeu think I will presume upea your condescen- 
sion, Adah,” he said, sadly. “I will net. I feel 
that Iam far removed from the ideal you have 
pictured to yourself, the ideal which would alone 
be a man worthy of you. I have been wild and 
wayward, a foolish prodigal, Adah, but if I had enly 
known you earlier I might perhaps have formed my- 
self into a Bayard.” 

The young bride smiled at what she now deemed 
her folly. 

“ Don't, Hugh,” she said, blushing. 

“But you will go to Hawk’s Nest, Adah? Say 
you will.” 

“ Not alone,” she answered, timidly. 

“ Aunt Dorethy will be with you, and you can in- 
vite whem you will to accompany you.” 

“ But, Hugh,” said the young bride, in a low voice, 
“T don’t want any company out—but you.” 

The baronet started and looked at her. Her bril- 
liant beauty was bathed in a soft, roseate flush, like 
the glow of early sunrise; her eyes, half raised, had 
a hali-frightened ¢xpression, and her lips quivered 
with a tremulous smile. . 

What else he read there may be guessed at from 


; his subsequent proceedings. 


countenance grew eager and intpassiéned, and in , 
transport of delight he clas her in his arm: 
breathing words of endearment and epithets tha; 
thrilled her soul. 

“You do love me then?” he whispered. 

“ Yes, Hugh,” she answered, “ yes, my husband.” 

She spoke the last title in an almost inaudibi, 
whisper, and thea nestled her head upon his shoulder 
like a tired child. 

They rode on, over the pleasant country road, 
wrapped in happiness too great for words. The songs 
of the birds, the caressing breeze that brought to 
then the sweet breaths of the blossoming trees, and 
the soft sunshine, were unheeded by both, for the 
sweetest of sunshine‘aad music were in their hearts 
—suashine that should neverfade nor grow dim, and 
music which should never falter nor cease. 

That ride back to Monrepos was a blissful expe- 
rience that ever afterwards stoed out in their lives 
as one ef the holiest and tenderest of memories. 

For an hour or two neither of the young lovers 
spoke, but gradually the silence became broken, and 
Adah told of her captivity and its incidents, and then 
both discussed theprovidence that had brought ihem 
together and the various occurrences of their mutual 
lives. 

About noon they stepped ata little country inn to 
dine, and were served with the usual country deli- 
cacies by a nimVle attemilant. They did not linger 
after the repast, but set out-egain-without delay. At 
the nearest town Sir hie mey «am to Miss Do- 
rothy and to Captain Heddell, informing him of his 
in finding the lost bride,and bade them ex- 
pect Lady Chellis and himself that evening. 

It was about ten o’clook whem the carriage passed 
through the village of West Hoxton, which looked 

deserted, and advanced swiftly towards 
Monrepos. As they camemearthe pretty place they 
were greeted with a.sight that surprised and pleased 
both. 


‘The trees that embowered the house were hung 
with coloured Chinese lauternsall alight-and gleam- 
ing like fiery eyes from the surrounding foliage. 
Every window blazed with radiance, and the front 


long windows of the: wereuncurtained, 
aud several persons could ‘be seen within, prominent 
‘ was Miss 


- can ell this mean?” said Lady:Chellis, 
ooking at ‘the jhouse and ‘then at several grou): 
“Toannot comprelrent] it!” 
efore Gir Hugh, whe-was himself puzzled could 
\ifer any plausible explanation the wide gates were 
flung open for their admittance, and as they turned 
into the grounds they were received with resounding 
cheers. 

“ Welceme home, Lady Chellis, welcome home!” 
was the cry that rang through the air from a score of 
hearty throats. “Welcome to the admiral’s daugh- 
ter!” 

The baronet and his young bride bowed right and 
left te the moving figures and animated faces that 
had a grotesque leek in the strange light, and drove 
quickly up te the veranda. Sir Hugh assisted his bride 
to alight, took her arm within his, and led her into the 
wide hall, where the servants received them with 
loud expressions of rejoicing. : 

“ De you feel too fatigued to enter the drawing- 
room, Adah?” whispered her husband. “ The ueig!- 
bours have evidently heard of your resousvand wisi 
to testify their respect and sympathy.” ; 

Lady Chellis was spared the treuble.of an imme- 
diate decision. Nelly, her maid, with a joyous iu, 
came ferward and ushered her mistress into the re- 
ceptien-room opposite the drawing-room, Sir Hugh 
accompanying his bride. Here brushes were brought 
into requisition, outside coverings laid aside, und the 
young bride, in her evening-dress, seented attired 
for the occasion. 

“ Oh, my lady,” whispered the faithful attendant, 
“ will Sir Hugh stay here? He looksso-heppy sud 
you too——” 

Lady Chellis’s smiles and blushes answered for her. 

Sir Hugh offered her his arm, and, leaning proudly 
upen it, the young bride was conducted into the 
drawing-room, where Miss Dorothy stood waiting \ 
receive them. : 

The withered old fairy, as we have-approprist’ly 
styled the elfish little spinster, was attired mor? 
elegantly than usual, and her starched ruff was wider 
her stomacher more resplendent with jewels, her re¢ 
boot-heels higher, and her staff more prominent. Sb 
came forward afew steps, the staff and the boot-heels 
making-merry music, and then she stopped and *” 
veyed the young couple with a pleased light in bet 
bright black eyes, and a @elighted expression “po” 
her face. F 

She comprehended from the manner of the lover 
that no pride or false fancies stood between them 
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They came up to her, bright, joyous, and happy, 
and greeted her as children might greet after an ab- 
gence a beloved mother. She:steod up upen her toes 
to kiss the tall yeung baronet and his stately bride, 
and when Adah had withdrawn ker lips from Miss 
Derothy’s caress she noticed a tear-glittering like a 
diamond upon’ her hand—a tear that must have 
fallen from Miss, Dorothy’s.eyes. ‘ 

Then followed introductions to the neighbeuring 
gentry whe thronged&the room, and Sir Hugh proudly 
introduced his young)bride te them all, pleased to 
notice that theugh there were many fair wemen there 
Lady Chellis was peerless among them. ‘ 

A few minutes put the yeung couple im possession 
of the cause of the evening’s festivities. It seemed 
that Mr. Wilmer’s nefarieus conduct. had all trans- 
pired, through the indignation of Captain Heddell, 
and that the country was ringing with the,story ef 
Adah’s wrongs at the bands of ker relative. Inqui- 
yies had been constamtly made fer news concerning 
the abducted bride, and, the tenderest sympathy had 
been expressed, not only for Adah, but for her be- 
reaved husband. 

If anyene had suspected a mystery im Adah’s mar- 
riage, the mystery was cleared up now, at ence and 
lor ever. 

Captain Heddell, whe was prominent among the 
guests, having officiated temperarily as hest, came up 
to Adah with # beaming face and pressed her hand 
warmly, congratulating her heartily upem her happy 
relations with Sir Hugh. 

“Your pesition in the county is new established, 
my dear,” he whispered, at the first faveurable op- 
portunity. “Everyone knows new that yeu were 
never insane and that youare a happy wife. After 
all, this abduetion has been all for the best.” 

Adah’s heart echoed the words. 

The guests did not pretract their stay. They all 
knew. that Lady Chellis must be greatly fatigued, 
and contented themselves with clasping her hands and 
offering their congzatulations upon her marriage and 
escape from Mr. Wilmer. And then, having promised 
to call formally as seen as she should be recevered 
from her fatigues, they one and all withdrew, their 
example being followed by the villagers en the lawn. 








‘The bride and ‘bridegroom were then left to Miss, 


Dorothy and Captain Heddell. 

“ Adah, did you find Hugh a Bayard ?” asked the 
little spinster, with a mischievous look. “If you 
have, and of course you weuld not have listened to 
him if he had not displayed hereic qualities, I shall 
have to alter that will ef mine in his favour. What 
is the use of leaving one’s money te buy French 
crinolines for the’ heathen when one has a Bayard in 
one’s own family ?” 

Adah bore this'raillery with a smile. 

“The neighbours have all shown a most friendly 
spirit towards you, Adah,” said sober Captain Hed- 
dell. “The day after you were carried away Miss 
Dare, the daughter of Sir Allyn Dare, of Edencourt, 
came over here in theraim to call upon yeu, and was 
greatly disturbed on learning of your disappearance. 
She asked te see your maid, and after seeing her 
went away pale and troubled.” 

“Miss Dare!” exclaimed Lady Chellis, putting 
her hand involuntarily te her bosom where the 
hidden compact was seorsted. “Is she married 
yet? 

“No, but sheis to be'imtwoor three days, they say, 
toa former secretary ef her ndfather’s—a most 
vosuitable match. The gentleman—I met him yes- 
terday—is a coarse; fat man, whileshe is as delicate 
and lovely as @ fairy. Sir Allyn, they say, is 
seriously ill, and his daughter is with him con- 
stantly.” 

Adah felt relieved on learning that the marriage 
had not yet transpired. 

“I wish it were not too late.te go to Edencourt 
to-night,” she said. “I must see Miss Dare in the 
morning at the earliest hour pessible.” 

“I will take you, my love,” said Sir Hugh, “as 
early as you like, But you are too tired to think of 
Visiting anyone to-night.” 

“ Tired and bh , teo,” returned the bride, 
smiling. “TIT have been fed en bread and water dur- 
ing my imprisonnrent and feel a desire for something 
beside prigoner’s fare.” 

_ This remark called forth commiserating exclama- 
tions, in the midst of which the felding-doors at the 
cud of the room were flung epen, and Watkins, the 
ex-siewerd of the late admiral, was revealed as the 
beesiding genius of acharming little feast. 

The party made. their way to the inner drawing- 
Toom at once, 

_The walls were hung with flowers and drooping 
vines, and the chandelier glittered and flashed, its 
lustres looking ke gigantic diamonds as the Jight 
Slanced off their polished faces. The table, with 
ye massive top, filled with bridal flowers, over- 

voked by @ regiment of waxen tapers, its shining 
plate laden wit every dainty obtainable, in. ihe 


shape of birds, game, and fowls; its filagree 
baskets heaped high with fruits of every clime and 
flavour ; its bottles amd decanters of rare wines at- 
tested to the taste and genius of Watkins, and pre- 
sented an appearance that would have excited the 
admiration o! the greatest epicure of imperial Rome. 

“This is owr marriage feast, my darling,” said the 
proud young husband, seating his bride and taking 
his place beside her. “Our wedding breakfast that 
has been so leng delayed.” 

Adah leoked up with a blush and an affectionate 
glance. 

“IT feel as if I had a home at last,” she said, 
simply. 

The words teuched her lover-husband’s heart, and, 
looking inte her clear dark eyes, he made within his 
soul a selemn vow that her futureshould be so bliss- 
ful as te mere than compensate fer her years of 
suffering, and that he weuld guard her from the 
faintest shadow of a.care so leng as they both lived. 

He told her of that vow when Miss Dorothy and 
Captain Heddell had stolen away and Watkins had 
retired, and she replied to it with a look that as- 
sured him that he would always be nerved and en- 
couraged by her leve and sympathy. 

“I don’t want to be treated like a doll, Hugh,” said 
Adah, softly. “Treat me rather as an intelligent 
weman, a loving wife—a part of yourself.” 

“The noblest and best part, Adah, my wife,” he 
replied, selemnly, drawing her head to his bosom. 
“You will elevate and strengthen me and make me 
what you will, and I shall always worship you as the 
dearest and ueblest half of my being.” 

He pressed his lips reverently to her forehead and 
gathered her closer im his arms as if to shield her 
from all evil, blessing the destiny that had given 
them to each other. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
O'ercome with wonder and oppressetl with joy; 
This vast profusion of extreme delight, 
Rising at once and bursting from despair, 
Defies the aid of words and mocks peeneeete ” 
0. 

Mrs. Amry lay for a full half-hour upon the 
garden walk, where Therwell had flung her, pallid 
aud insensible, A few drops of bright blood had 
gushed up frem the weund ia ker breast, and kindred 
irops were visible im her forehead, these latter pro- 
duced by contact with the marble basin of the 
fountain. Had the guilty wretoh whe, in his panic, 
had thought to kill her, lingered a moment to examine 
her injuries, he would have seen that she was simply 
stunned by her heavy fall, and that his knife had not 
even toucheda vital part. 

It was a very simple incident that awdkened her 
at last. 

A loose vine-spray that had been lying on the 
edge of the basin half dipped in water became the 
sport of a vagrant zephyr and drifted away, falling 
over the side and trailing its wet leaves upon the 
ghastly upturned face of the unconscious woman. 
The ceeling touch areused her like the pressure of a 
friendly hand. She epened her eyes feebly, started 
as her gaze met the full and glowing star-light, and 
struggled to an upright position. 

A moment’s exercise of her bewildered faculties 
breught vividly to her mind every incident of her 
late scene with Therwell. 

“T remember new,” shesaid, faintly. “He tried 
to killme. Hethinks hesueceeded. I thank heaven 
I still live to punish him as he deserves!” 

She groped feebly about her breast, examining the 
wound he had made, and staunched the flowing of 
blood with her pocket-handkerchief. Then, arising, 
she bathed her face in the ceol waters ef the fountain ; 
thus refreshed and strengthened, she sat down upon 
a garden bench in a shaded spet, to collect her 
thoughts and to decide upon her next step. 

“No mercy for him new !” she murmured, while 
her eyes gleamed revengefully, “I will overwhelm 
him with ruin in his hour.ef greatest triumph! He 
shall suffer as I have suffered !” 

No thought ef relenting came to her now. With 
that fierce physical pain in her breast, and witha 
fiercer anguish at her heart, she resolved to wreak 
upon Therwell’s head every pain and terror at her 
command. She smiled grimly as she imagined him 
suffering what she had endured, and afeverish long- 
ing arose within her seul te see him disgraced and 
a helpless prisoner. 

“| must go away from here at once,” she nrurmured. 
“T have something to do before I can expose him, 
but I shall return within a week and prevent this 
marriage with Miss Dare!” 

She arose, anxious to depart immediately. 

But she sank back again upon her bench as soon 
as she had gained her feet, hearing the sound of 
Therwell’s returning footsteps. She compoehended 





that he had returned to endeavour to secrete bersup- ‘ 


posed lifeless body, and she shrank back into { 
shadow, looking with anxious eyes. 

He came along, almost silently, stepping upon the 
grass that bordered the paths. His head was droop 
ing upen his breast and his shoulders were bent as 
if underaheavy burden. He approached the fountain 
with evident reluctance, and stooped to look at the 
body of her whom he believed he had slain. 

A hoarse cry came from his lips when he discovered 
its disappearance. 

He reeled and caught at the edge of the basin, 
turning upwards to the starlight a face so white and 
agonized that the watcher’s heart thrilled with a« 
fierce joy, and she muttered that his punishmeut had 
begun. 

“Gone!” he said, huskily. 
her? She cannet have gone far. 
silence her tongue for ever.” 

_ The woman waited to hear no more. 

With a sudden accession of strength and activity 
she glided away through the shade of the shrub- 
bery, gained the park, sped through its dim paths 
uutil she had skirted the village, then turned into 
the road, and fled on through the silence of the night 

Meanwhile the baffled Therwell searched the 
garden thoroughly, explored the terrace, the lawn 
and the park, and at last consoled himself with the 
reflection that the wound he had inflicted must have 
been nearly mortal, and that the woman had pro 
bably dragged herself to the river and ended he: 
sufferings beneath its waters. 

“She has saved me the trouble of taking her there,’ 
he muttered. “The blow I gave her was well 
aimed and ought to have killed her on the spot. She 
is dead by this time!” 

Still, he was not altogether at ease concerning 
her fate. The thought would obtrude itself—whai 
if she had escaped mortal injury at his hands ? 

Theroughly uneasy:and troubled, he weut to bis 
room and to his bed, but he did not close his eyes i: 
sleep that night. He was haunted continually by 
visions of Mrs. Amry. At one moment he fancied 
her lying white and cold in the bed of the Thames, 
at the next he imagined that he heard her voice 
uttering loud denunciations of himself and crying 
out to all the world the one great secret of his life— 
the secret whese revealment would hurl him from 
his present position and make him the occupant of a 
prison cell. 

But'morning came at last, a rainy, unpleasant morn 
ing, and he arose in a desperate mood, half resolved 
to flee before Mrs. Amry, if alive, could return to 
denounce him. But as the day deepened and she 
did not make her appearance he gathered back his 
old courage, and assured himself that he had noth 
to fear. 

By the time the rainy days, which had passed so 
slewly to Lady Chellis in her captivity, had elapsed 
he had begun to scoff at his earlier terrors, having 
neither seen nor heard anything of his strange 
enemy, and believing herto be really dead. 

During these days he had scarcely seen Ide Dare 
or her father. 

Early on the morning subsequent to her interview 
with Therwell, in the garden, Ilde had informed Sir 
Allyn that her marriage was to be hastened. Having 
broken the news ‘to hint as gently as possible, she had 
summoned Mrs. Amry to an interview. Her con 
sternation wey be imagined when she was informed 
that the strange seamstress had disappeared on the 
previous night. 

“ Gone, and without knowing that the marriage is 
to take place within a week !” murmured the maiden 
her brave heart sinking at last. “She has failed me, 
then I must depend upon myself !” 

She ordered the carriage immediately anddrove to 
Monrepos, but here also only disappointment awaited 
her. Lady Chellis had disappeared from her home, 
and her maid, Nelly Thomas, was half wild about the 
fate of her young mistress, atid could talk of little 
else. She informed Ilde, however, that she knew 
nothing of her father’s whereabouts, but that a few 
months befere he had beeu in London, where his as- 
sociations lad not been aktogethear reputable. 

With this meagre information Ilde vreturted 
home. 

She had now need of an efficient assistant, and she 
summoned Lord Tressilian to her aid. He came to 
Deencourt in defiance of ‘I'herwell's probibition, and 
the maiden confided'to him the necessity for the im- 
nmiediate presence of Shawcross. 

“* T will go to town by the first train,” said Tressi 
liag. “I will advertize for this man, set detectives 
in sea'th of him, and offer rewards for his discovery. 
If he were in London some months ago, it is more 
thaw probable that he is there now. But if I fail, 
Ide?” he added, anxiously, his dark face paling as 
the vory thought of failure. 

“ If you fail, Gay,” she responded, calmly, “I can- 
not tell what will become of papa and me. We may 


“Then I did not kill 
I will find her, and 





suit 





defy Thorwell and leave tlie issue to the hands of 
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iod. But, if our name should be disgraced, you 
and I can never be more to each other than we are 
now !" 

But I would never give you up,” cried the young 
viscount, his face glowing with unalterable love. 

No disgrace could ever touch you, Ilde, my pure 
ittle darling. I will stand between you and the 
world, and he who couples the word disgrace with the 
name of Dare in my hearing will do so at his peril.” 
She was about to tell him of the appalling 
ato that threatened her father upon her refusal of 
the detested marriage, but the words refused to form 
themselves upon her lips. Without speaking, she 
xtended her hand as a signal for his departure. 

The young viscount caught her in a fervent em- 
vrace, bathing her brow and cheeks with kisses, and 
hen rushed from her presence, departing upon his 
188102 

From that moment lide devoted herself entirely to‘ 
her father. 

Sir Allyn scarcely left his room now, lying hour 
after hour upon his couch, his pale face growing] 
perceptibly thinner and his eyes growing brighter 
and more lustrous. The sword was wearing out the 
scabbard fast, and the devoted daughter sometimes 
ancied that the bridal day would see her fatherless. 

The day for the marriage was almost at hand. 
Che weather had changed from its late dreariness, 
and Edencourt was now radiant in her spring dress 
[ bright green, with her multitude of flowers that 
,odded sleepily in the sunshine. It was early morx- 

r, and Sir Allyn lay upon his couch by a window, 

thin, anxious features looking as if seulptured 
rom marble. Ide sat beside him, pale and quiet, 
he flush of an unsubdued spirit in her hazel eyes, 

nd a resolute look on her lovely face. 

Sir Allyn had been watching her countenance for 

ne time, and now he said, gently: 

Is there any news from Gay, Ide?” 

Only the usual daily letter, papa, to say that 
*is hard at work. He has heard nothing from 
hawcross yet.” 

He never will, I fear,” 
eavily 

‘he maiden spoke no words of assurance, but her 
hands softly caressed the white locks of her father, 
as if she would fain comfort him. 

There is no justice in this world,” cried Sir 
Allyn, with a passionate tremor in his voice. “ What 
nave you done, Ide, that you should be a martyr? 
What have I done that I should be the innocent 
ause of such suffering as yours ?” 

Hush, papa,” said the girl, gently, still playing 
with his hair. “We will be patient and cherish 
faith that all will yet be well. We are promised, 
vou know, that ‘the wicked shall not always 
triumph.’ ’ 

The baronet was about to make an impatient 
esponse, when the sound of carriage wheels rolling 
p the avenue was heard. 

Perhaps Gay has returned ?’ 
agerly 

Che carriage was soon again heard departing, and‘ 

were speculating upon the meaning of the 


and the baronet sighed 


he suggested, 


rrival, when a servant entered, announcing that 
ady Chellis waited in the drawing-room. 
Lady Chellis,” said Sir Allyn, when the servant 
nad withdrawn. “You should have declined to see 
er, Ide. You do not look able to entertain fashion- 
ble visitors——” 


But, papa, Lady Chellis is Miss Wilmer who 
vas 80 strangely lost the other day. She may have 
ome news of Shawcross,” and the maiden’s face 
ighted up with sudden hopefuluess. ‘The hour is 

) early for an ordinary call.” 

With a fluttering heart; she descended to the 
irawing-room. 

Lady Chellis, radiant in her new-found happiness 

d in the hope of benefiting Ilde by her present 
rrand, was seated there alone, but she arose at Ide’s' 
otrance, regarding the lovely young creature, who 
ame quietly in, with a glance of pleased surprise 

At first sight the two were friends. 

Miss Dare?” said the young bride, extending a 
iaintily gloved hand 

Yes, lam Miss Dare, Lady Chellis,” was the re- 
sponse, and Ilde warmly clasped the hand extended 
» her. “ Pray be seated!” 

Lady Chellis accepted the invitation, and Ilde 
seated herself at a little distance. 

My maid has told me, Miss Dare, of your visit to 
‘Monrepos, and of your errand. I am not come to 
speak of Mr. Shawcross, of whom I know little, but 
talk of your personal affairs,” said the visitor, no- 
tucing that the sweet face of her young hostess had 
louded a little as she disavowed any knowledge of 
Nelly’s father. ‘Do not think me intrusive, I beg 
»f you, Miss Dare. Ihave heard that you are about 
o yt your late grandfather's secretary. Do you 
love him?” 


sweetness and grace of Lady Chellis to confide in 
her. ‘I detest—loathe him !” 

“ Yet you are about to marry him ?” 

Ilde drooped her head to hide the colourlessness of 
her face. 

Lady Chellis smiled softly and her hand rested 
upon the paper she still carried in her bosom. 

“Miss Dare,” she said, gently, “I am here upon 
a strange errand, and I scarcely know how to unfold 
it. I am ignorant of many of the usages of the world, 
for I have spent many years in solitude. Perhaps, 
to tell you what I wish, I had better first explain 
my own history.” 

Iide wonderingly signified her desire to listen, 
and the young bride told her story briefly, showing 
her uncle’s conduct in its true light, and vindi- 
cating herself from all suspicion of insanity. The 
part referring to her marriage she glided over, saying 
nothing of how it had been brought about, and con- 
cluding her narrative by relating the incidents of her 
late abduction and her rescue by Sir Hugh. 

By the time she had finished her warm-hearted 
hostess was sitting upon the sofa beside her, clasping 
her hands in sympathy. 

“You doubtless wonder, Miss Dare,” said her 
ladyship, “why I should have come here alone and 
at this early hour totell you all this. But your history 
is linked with mine!” 

“ How so?” inquired Ilde, startled 

“ Tf [had not been abducted by my uncle, you would 
have been forced into a hateful marriage. But Ican 
save you from it. Do you know anything concerning 
Mr. Therwell’s family ?” 

“Only that he has a sister,” was the reply as Ilde 
strove to subdue her agitation. 

“IT did not mention the name of the owner of the 
stone house by the sea. It was Mrs. Garson—Maria 
Garson !”” 

Lady Chellis expected Ilde to recognize the name 
at once, and was disappointed that she did not. The 
maiden repeated the name to herself, and then the 
initials appended to the letters she had found in 
Therwell’s desk recurred to her. 

“ Maria Garson!” she exelaimed. “ It nrust be the 
name of Therwell’s sister!” 

“Tt is!” was the response. 

“Oh, Lady Chellis, tell me where Mrs. Garson 
lives,” cried the baronet’s daughter, her mind ina 
whirl of joyful emotion. “I must go to her at 
once 

Lady Chellis laid a detaining hand upon Ilde’s 
arm, for she had arisen in her excitement, and drew 
her back to her seat. 

“T know what you would seek, Ide,” she said. 
“Be calm. See, here it is.”’ 

Unable longer to keep back her joyful news, 
she drew the paper from her bosom and laid it in 
Ilde’s hands. 

The maiden looked at it, opened it, compre- 
hended its meaning, and then, with a flood of joyous 
tears, laid her head upon Lady Chellis’s bosom. 
The unswerving fortitude of so many days of misery 
had given way at last in the first hour of happiness. 

“Saved, saved!” she murmured, forgetting every- 
thing exceptthat the document her father had signed 
was in her hands, and that the evidence of his weak- 
ness could never be used against him. 

As she strove to command her self-possession 
Lady Chellis explained by what providence the do- 
cument had come into her possession, and how she 
had instantly comprehended its importance and de- 
termined to restore it to Miss Dare. 

“Do not let me detain you from your father 
longer,” she said. “Sir Hugh will return for me 
almost immediately. I sent him away because I 
wished to see you alone.” 

“I know, Lady Chellis,” said Ilde, tremulously, 
“that you must believe papa to have been guilty of 
a great crime. I see you do. But he is innocent, 
indeed he is. He has been ill for many years, and 
when he signed that paper he was not himself. You 
would not believe him capable of a crime if you could 
see him. May I not prepare him to meet you and 
then take you to him?” 

The visitor hesitated, for she had conceived a 
prejudice against the baronet only from reading the 
written compact, but she could not resist the glances 
of the dewy, hazel eyes of the young girl, nor the 
pleading expression of her face. 

She yielded assent, and Ilde withdrew. 

She returned in a few moments with the light of 
& great joy shining in every feature, and conducted 
her guest to her father’s room. 

In the corridor they encountered Therwell, who 
looked suspiciously at Lady Chellis and with keen 
scrutiny at the now radiant Ilde, but he permitted 

them to pass without a word. 

Sir Allyn was standing by a table as they entered, 
holding in his hand, over a lighted lamp, a bit of 
shrivelled, blackened paper, which was all that re- 








“Oh, no, no!” returned Ilde, quickly, won’ by the 


mained now of the compact that had been won from 


him in a moment of miserable weakness and had 
filled his life ever since with misery and darkness 
He had an air of resuscitated manhood now, his gentle 
face wore a pl t expr , and his soft, mild 
eyes looked up with a frank gaze to which they had 
long been strangers. 

Lady Ohellis was agreeably surprised at his ap- 
pearance. Her prejudices melted away before his 
grateful looks, and when, in the fulness of his gra- 
titude, he told her all that Ide herself knew she ac- 
corded him her warm sympathy and friendship. 

“ And now,” he concluded, drawing the sunny head 
of his daughter to his bosom, and letting fall the tiny 
ash that clung to his fingers, “we can defy our 
enemy at last. Let him say what he will, let him bring 
what witnesses he may against me, he has nothing in 
his hands like an admission of guiltfrom me. At last 
I ama free man!” 

Though the clouds still lowered above the house 
of Dare, the heaviest and the blackest had been dis 

lied, and both father and daughter gave to Lady 
Dhellis their loveand their gratitude. And whenat 
length she left them, going wie Sir Hugh back to her 
own bright Paradise, A left behind her sunshins 
and the promise of peace. 


(To be continued.) 








Tue OniGiIn or THE DortaR Marxk.—It has 
been asserted that the dollar mark is a contraction 
for U.S. It has, however, generally been supposed 
to stand for the figure 8, and to mean eight reals, 
which was the Spanish dollar, from which the 
American dollar originated. The two parallel lines 
were drawn across the “8” to distinguish it from 
the ordinary numeral. ‘There is another origin 
sometimes given to this design which refers to the 
old pillar dollar. There were on that coin two 
pillars or columns connected by a scroll, and the 
$ bears a rude resemblance to this device. 

RESTORATION oF Savoy OnAapPkL.—The Queen 
has expended 4,000/. on the restoration of the Savoy 
Chapel, the ancient place of worship so famous in 
history in connection with the palace of the Dukes of 
Lancaster. The chapel is open every day from 
@leven to one, and by the special command of the 
Queen all the seats are free. The interior decora 
tions, which are very extensive, have been carried 
out in perfect good taste under the especial direction 
of Her Majesty, who has been kept constantly ac- 
quainted with the progress of the works by a series 
of photographs, giving her an exact and minute re- 
presentation of the internal decorations and altera- 
tions effected at her own private expense. 


TuRNER’s PicturEs.—Few pictures of modern 
times have brought larger prices than Turner's 
Three of his works, the “Guard Ship,” for which 
he got 251., “ Cologne,” and “Dieppe” (he had 500/ 
for each of these) were purchased in 1848 for 1,500 ; 
but at Mr. Wadman’s sale in 1854 brought 1,530 
guineas, 2,000 guineas, and 1,850 guineas. In 1860 
his “ Grand Canal, Venice,” fetched 2,400 guineas, 
and “ Ostend” 1,650 guineas; Turner had got 400 
guineas for the two. But the rage for Turners has, 
to some extent, gone by; for whilst Mr. Windus in 
1850 had given 710 guineas for the “ Dawn of 
Christianity,” it realized in 1856 no more than 320, 
and the “Glaucus and Scylla,” bought for 700 
guineas, 280. The largest price, however, I believe 
ever given for a Turner was that obtained in the 
May of this year at Mr. Monroe’s sale, when 
“Modern Italy” brought 3,300 guineas.— Jottings 
JSrom the Note-Book of an Undeveloped Collector.” 

INCARCERATED FRoGs.—A near neighbour, upon 
whose veracity I can rely, recently opened a drain, 
when he made the following discovery: At the 
mouth of the drain were placed two large stones, in 
measurement nearly two feet square, and three 
inches thick; the ove at the top rested closely upon 
the one beneath. Upon lifting it from the lower 
stone, the skeletons of five frogs were discovered; 
they were in a circle in the centre of the stones, 
quite flat. Upon taking one of them up and holding 
it to the light, there was only a threadlike appear 
ance of bones between the dry, flattened, and flesh- 
less skins ; these skins were clear, and beautifully 
marked. In this state they were seen by several 
persons, and by each of them the frogs were con- 
sidered to be dead; but when the water commenced 
to flow over them there was a slight gasping per- 
ceived in the throats of each, by degrees the bodies 
swelled, and life and motion returned! Then;to the 
surprise of the beholders, the frogs sprang up and 
ran away into the drain. How did these frogs get 
beneath the stone that covered the lower one 50 
closely? There was no space for them to enter or 
depart, and upon the surfaces there was not the 
slightest indention made by the frogs. It was sup 
posed to be thirty years ago since the stones wel? 





placed over the drain.—S. G. 
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SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 


een eee 
OHAPTER XLIX. 


Mr. Fenton was embarrassed, for it was very evi- 
dent that Mr. Hastings had made up his mind that 
Rosa was to become a member of his family. 

He finally asked : 

“Do you know the history of this young lady ?” 

“Do you?” abruptly asked the other, fixing his 
clear eyes on the young man’s face with an anxious, 
questioning gaze. 

“Not much of it; but what she knows of herself 
has become known to me. She was educated by an 
uncle ; and until the time came for her removal from 
Mrs. Lyme’s scheol she was led to believe from the 
money lavished on her that she was independent. 
She was then told that her education had been 
bestowed on her to enable her to take care of 
herself in the future. She accepted the situation of 
music-teacher, and remained with Mrs. Lyme till 
something she liked better was offered. Miss Gordon 
does not even know that the name she bears right- 
fully belongs to her.” 

Mr. Hastings listened with: eagerness to these de- 
pond, but, when they were ended, he carelessly re- 
pueda: 

“My dear Godfgey, what is therein all this that re- 
flects discredit on that poor girl? I really think that 
she has shown @ commendable spirit in doing what 
she could to maintain herself respectably. I henour her 
for it; and as to her family why should I concern 
myself about that? She is capable of directing the 
studies of Opal; she is a lady in deportment ; and 
that is all I can reasonably require in my daughter's 
governess.” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Hastings, but I think that one 
who is to be thrown into such intimate companion- 
m4 with Opal should possess some fixed principles. 

0 should be a lady in heart as wellas in manners.” 

And you would insiv~ ‘p that Resa Gordon is not 
such ® person. Is that what you mean, sir?” 

Re Norm r se almost menacing, and his 

es flas wi i 
hensible to Fenton’ anger that was incompre- 

4 bowed, and coldly replied: 

Miss Gorda ne what I mean, Mr. Hastings. 

mest dan a flirt; a Mmanceuvrer; in short a 

She will gerous person to bring into any family. 

proce: Prove a firebrand in yours. I have warned 

band sir; and, having done my duty, I wash my 
nds of the consequences of such a step.” 





[oPaL LEARNS WHY SHE MUST MARRY FENTON. | 


With extreme excitement Mr. Hastings now spoke : 

“ Then you have not teld me all. There is some- 
thing kept back which I must know. Speak out, 
Godfrey, for I am bound to interest myself in the 
fate of this girl. She was left to me as a sacred be- 
quest, and 1 could find no other. method of serving 
her than the oneI have adopted. In heaven's name 
tell me why you denounce her in such terms.” 

His agitation became so extreme that Fenton 
looked at him in undisguised surprise. He could 
not collect himself sufficiently to reply immediately, 
and Mr. Hastings hoarsely continued : 

“You say that she is a flirt. Has she then tried 
her fascinations on you? You seem to know a great 
deal about her, and I shall be glad if you will be 
frank enough to reveal to me all that can be told te 
her disadvantage.” 

After afew moments’ reflection Fenton gravely re- 
plied : 

“Since you so earnestly ask it, I will doso. I 
became acquainted with Miss Gordon while I was in 
Newhaven. She was then a music-teacher in Mrs. 
Lyme’s academy, and it did not occur to me that she 
would misinterpret the attentions I paid her. As I 
told you, ‘16 resemblance she bears to Opal first 
attracted me to her; and—I am afraid that you think 
me a vain fellow, sir, but the young lady was cer- 
tainly disappointed that I did not ask her to marry me. 
She thinks that 1 treated her badly ; and, to tell you 
the whole truth, I really am apprehensive that she 
will be capable of making terrible mischief between 
Opal and myself.” 

Mr. Hastings drew a long breath. 

“ Ah! 1 begin to see now why you deprecate the 
thought of her coming hither. But, Godfrey, Rosa 
Gordon must have given up all hope so far as you 
are concerned. She will find you here established 
on the footing of my daughter’s future husband, and 
she will not dare to attempt te undermine you in 
Opal’s geod opinion. If I thought she would do such 
a thing as that, I might hesitate.” 

“Tt is my opinion that Rosa is capable of doing any- 
thing. I consider her a most daring and unscrupulous 
person.” 

Again that sudden flash of anger gleamedin the 
eyes of Mr. Hastings, and after a gloomy pause he 
said : 

“Tt seems to me that you are bitterly prejudiced 
against this unfortunate girl. But itis toolate new to 
make a change in my arrangements. Let what will 
happen, she must come for a season beneath the 
shelter of my roof.» I must at least form my own 
judgment of her character, for I am bound by a 





solemn promise to dofor her such service as lies in 
my power. She was, as you say, educated by an 
uncle. Mr. Fairlie was my most intimate friend, 
he died insolvent not long ago, leaving to me the 
charge of his niece; he did not wish that sho 
should be thrown on the world with no friend to 
assist her. 

“When I learned that Miss Gordon had beep 
highly educated I at once deiermined to offer her 
the position of governess to my daughter. It was 
all that I could do for her, and I cannot consent, 
even after what you have told me, to thrust away 
80 near a relative to my dear eld friend because she 
has some of the faults incident to her sex and age. 
Indeed, this young girl has on me the claim of kin- 
dred blood, for Fairlie was a distant cousin of mine, 
and the resemblance between her and Opal is but the 
strange family likeness we sometimes find among 
persons descended from one common stock, however 
remote may be the tie that unites them.” 

Mr. Fenton was confounded by this statement 
He was baffled at every point, and saw clearly 
how hopeless the task was to induce Mr. Hastings to 
decline receiving Rosa into his family. 

She would come in spite of all he could say against 
her—come as a connexion of the family from which 
he was so anxious to keep her apart; and, feeling 
how useless his efforts were, he arose and said: 

“T regret that I have been so very frank concern- 
ing your young relative, Mr. Hastings. lf you had, 
at the commencement of our conversation, explained 
the claim she has on you, I should have been more 
guarded. Pardon my interference; it has done no 
good, and may possibly be productive of harm.” 

“No, Godfrey—it will net do that. What you 
have said shall not be repeated to anyone, and you 
were quite right to put me on my guard. I shall in- 
form Miss Gordon of the engagement existing be- 
tween yourself and Opal, and give her to understand 
that any effort made to injure you in her estimation 
will result in her ewn dismissal. Itis not my pur- 
pose to inform her of her relationship te myself. It 
would be useless, and might lead her te expect from 
me more than I may be willing to do for her, so you 
will consider that portion of our conversation as 
confidential.” 

“Ooertainly, sir, if you wish it. With your per- 
mission, I will go now to join the ladies. I hope 
you will not feel annoyed with me for speaking so 
freely as I have of Miss Gordon.” 

“ Annoyed? no, no, of course not. You were bound 
in honour to act as you have done, but you need have 
no fearsfor Opal. Ishall keep a keen watch on this 
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young lady, and if I catch her tripping in any way | 
I promise to send her off at ence. With her mother 
and myself te watch over her, my precieus child | 
can be in no real danger from any influence Miss | 
Gordon can exercise over her.” 

“] hope net, but I cannot help shrinking from the 
thought ef the ordeal she is about te pass through. 
But | will sey no more, for 1 am afraid that I heve 
already said teo much.” 

The doer closed upon him, and Mr. Bastings bowed 
his head upon his hands in deepand painful thought. 
He sighed heavily mere than once, and at length 
muttered: 

“What a change! what a responsibility! But I 
cannot—I dare-net evade it. Having done so much, 
I must do mere; and) after all, the poor thing may 
have been ‘monre-sinwed against than sinning.’ ” 

He reused himaelf, peured eut glass after glass 

id that stood 


of the fiery liguié so temptingly 
near him, amd lke wae certainly soén in a conditien 
to justify lis wife's emaiety on the subject ef his 
potations. 

Ho wee net intomieated—for it weuld have takens 
great deal more te bring him inte that condition ; but 
his eyes were glassy and his brain ceafused, theugh 
he could still mowe about with perfect steadiness. 


CHAPTES L. 
Mr. Peowrew had sewght the drawing-reom, where 
ho found-tegume broken upamd Guy and Opal talk- 
ing together im # recess of the windew with great 


and Mrs. Langley was reclining om a sofa rcading » 
magazine. 

Mir. Fenton glanced with displeased surprise at the 
two who seemed so completely eocoupied with each 
other as to be oblivions of hie ewn entrance, and 
he would hewe crosse@i ewer te interrapt their 
tte-a-téte bad net Mize Langley intercepted him by 
saying: 

“Come and sit beaidie.me, Godfrey. I must hear 
what yeu have to tell me about that girl. 1 wasse 
much eccupied in thinking of ber and her possible 
advent here that I could net give my attention tethe 
cards. Your mother became offended at my randem 
play and refused to centinue the game. It was 
exactly what I wanted, for new I can have yeuamo- 
ment to myself. Be quick in telling me what has 
passed between you and Mr. Hastings, for we may 
be interrupted at any moment.” 

Mr. Fenton had no alternative but to ebey the 
summons, and he sank down on the sofa beside her 
with a pang of jealous rage convulsing his heart, 
which went far towards convincing kim that he was 
already in love with Opal Hastings. 

Mrs. Langley looked inte his face and, misinter- 
preting its expression, asked in alarm : 

“Have you failed? But that is impossible. Tell 
me in one word that Miss Gordon is not to come 
hither.” 

“ But that would not be true; she is te come, and 
neither you ner I cam prevent it. I found Mr. 
Hastings immovable om that point.” 

“It is incredible! Did you tell him all that we 
know about her?” 

“ Yes, I told him all I know, and that is much more 
than you are aware of; buat it did net avail. It 
seems that Miss Gordon's uncle—for such a person 
was lately really in existence—left her as a sort of 
ward to Mr. Hastings, who was his intimate friend. 
He feels bound therefore to receive her and treat her 
as such.” 

“Who was her uncle? and how is it that this 
story has been kept so long in the dark? Where 
did this uncle live—what was his name?” 

“T did not inquire into his place of residence; his 
name was Fairlie, and that is all I knowabout him.” 

“I will speak to Mr. Hastings myself. It is 
shameful that he will persist in bringing Rosa Ger- 
don into his house in the face ef such evidence 
against her which must have convinced him that 
she is neither a good nor a true weman.” 

Fenton arrested her as she attempted to rise and 
gravely said : 

“It will be useless to do so, Anna, and I am con- 
vinced that any interference on your part will only 
annoy him—possibly make him angry. The mind 
of Mr. Hastings is irrevocably made up as to the 
necessity of receiving Miss Gordon inte his house.” 

“ Then what are we to do?” she excitedly asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Nothing, I should aay. What can we do but 
acquiesce in the decision of the master of the house ? 
But he has promised to be on the qui vive with re- 
gard to the artful creature, and with the first evi- 
dence ©* lack of principle on her part to send her 
away.” 





“ Catch her giving such evidence! She is far too 


deep for that. I declare J am almost tempted to set 
his wife upon him by making her jealous beforehand. 
She would at once put her vete on the coming of 
the girl, and yeu know she is Lady Abselute here.” 

“I entreat that you: will met attempt that. Mr. 
Hastings is already in a state of greatirritation against 
his wife, and so strongly is his heart set on bringing 
Rosa here that any oppesition from her may preduce 
worse consequences than yeu dream of.” 

Mrs. Langley regarded him with sJoekt-of alarm. 

“Has he been talking with you about tie way she 
treats him? I oftem wonder that he bearsit as well 
as he does; but he is toe much of a gentleman to 
make a scene when she speaks te him as.shedid to- 
day abeut the. wine.” 

“It was that which threw himmintoeach # state of 
excitementas to render him quiteummanageable about 
Rosa. He was @ i not te be thwarted twice 
in the same day.” 

_ “Then perhaps when he is calmer he ummy be will- 


” 


A union with Inez is impossible. 

not even hear her namé mentioned with patience. 
She will never consent te receive her as a daughter, 
se nothing is left me but to accept the bride so leng 
intended for me. Let me further say that since [ 
have seen Opal I can only wonder at the infatuation 
that led me to prefer another to her. I love her 
already, and very seen I shall adere her. Shoe was 
such a child when I parted from her that I ceuld 
not understand my feelings fer her, but [ do new, 
and I assure you that my heart as wellas my interests 
are bound up in @ union with her.” 

Even in se fickle a man as Gedfrey Fenton Mrs. 
Langley could scarcely understand so sudden a re- 
volution of feeling. She gazed at him a few mo- 
ments in speechless surprise, but then found veice 
to say, in an indignant tene: 

“Then you are the most false and perjured of 
men. You think only of yourself; and, after leading 
that poor girl te believe that you were devoted te 
her alone, you will leave her to break her heart over 
your desertion. It is incredible that you, Godfrey 
Fenton, can play so base and cruel a part towards 
the woman you prefessed to leve.” 

Fenton coloured angrily, but he calmly replied : 

“ It would be far morecruel to bring her te poverty, 
as I certainly should do ifI married her. My mother 
declares that she will cut me eff without a shilling 
if 1 unite myself with Inez. She would give the 
money she has hoarded fer me to Guy, and he 
would be the winner in every way, if I were simple 
enough to sacrifice my best interests to a scruple of 
honour. When you remember how your brother 
and myself are situated you will not dare to use 
such influence as you may possess to break off my 
marriage with Opal. You ceuld not clear yourself 
frem the imputation of mercenary motives, for every- 
one would believe that im acting thus you were 
actuated by the desire to secure for Guy what will 
only be given to meas the husband of Opal Has- 
tings.” 

Mrs. Langley was enraged. With flashing eyes, 
she said: 

“ This is plain speaking, indeed, and it is what I 
did not think you weuld dare tosay to me. You 
know that my brother is incapable ci building his 
prosperity on the ruins of yeurs. He has a morbid 
sense of honour, and, loving Opal as he does, he 
would soener die of disappointed hope than win her 
otherwise than honourably and fairly: No one is 
more fully aware of this than you are, Godfrey Fen- 
ton.” 

He mockingly replied : 

“ Men that have any stamina in them do not die of 
such things, Mrs. Langley. Guy will survive my 





marriage with hisidol, and in time find someone els, 
to place upon the vacant pedestal. I wish you to yp- 
derstand that it is a settled thing, and I am seriously 
thinking ef hurrying it on now that my fair eneny 
is making ready te appear on the scene. Opal is 4 
woman in development, and to the accomplishments 
she wishes to perfect I amindifferent. She is lovely 
and attractive enough in herself without such brij- 
liant tinsels. I tell yeu this, madam, that you may 
warn your brother that he is not to carry on suck 
lover-like conversations with my betrethed as is pow 
im progress on the other side of thereom. I do noi 


wish to have any disagreement witlhGuy, so | leave 
it to your own taet to keep the peace between us.” 
Mr. Fenton arose as he ceased speaking, and, ¢ross- 
ing the room, breke-up the téte-a-tele that was so dis- 
him by asking Opal if she weuld 10 


pleasing to 


Mr. Fenten easerved the leek, amdhe felt as if he 
could have struck his rival dowm where he stood, sv 
rapidly had grewu hia desireto smeteh her from Lin 
and sveure her fer himeelf. 

The two.eliler ladies new came im ; and when Mrs 

ings saw Mr. Fenton she hurriedly asked - 
is Mr. Hastimgs? Did you leave hin 
alone im-the library, Godizey?” 
I believe. he is still thene, Mim. Hastings ; but ho 
im te inform Mrs. 
ab the doer. His 


tel Dim. that Mrs 

me-—etop where 

I will go to him myself. Ibis -wory strange 
3 from. his guesis so 


® quick, determimed step she hastened from 

am@ embered the library 

ee ame, with his flushed face 

and an air of weariness diffused 

over his whele person. Her eyes fell on the hali- 

emptied decanter, and in a voice of concentrated 
anger she said: 

“So you retired here to evade me, and have been 
bringing yourself below the level of a man by swal- 
lowing that odious poison. Mr. Hastings, have yeu 
no shame in you that you desert yeur guests to in- 
dulge in your besetting sin?” 

His hands dropped on the table, and he regarded 
her with a stare ef dull bewilderment that was 
pitiable and painful to behold. 

He replied: 

“ Laura—Mrs. Hastings, I—I only wish that you 
would attend to your own concerns and let mo 
alone. You—you worry me to death. I have no 
peace—no rest, and heaven only knows how much | 
need it !” 

“T must let you alone to find peace in confusing 
your brains with intoxicating liquors, I suppose. If 
that be what you ask yeu will not get it from me, | 
can tell you. Get up and come with me to bid 
Mrs. Markland good-bye, if you can stand on 
your feet. This is too bad. The first day of God- 
frey’s return, too, and you could not refrain. If I 
had dreamed that you would order whisky in here, 
after what I said te you at dinner, I should have 
come in to look after you myself.” 

“This is my house, I believe, madam,” he said, 
with an effort to be dignified, “and—and it is not 
fitting that a wife sheuld interfere with her hus- 
band’s pleasures as yeu do with mine. Heaven knows 
that I have few eneugh left me.” 

She regarded him with an expression of supreme 
contempt, and tauntingly replied : 

“ Your house,.indeed! I suppose it is, as long as! 
permit you to be master of it, but if you go on in this 
way that will not be very long. I am disgusted and 
worn out with such shamefulself-indulgence. I should 
not wonder if you are not seriously ill soon, and when 
it comes to that I will take my daughter with meand 
leave you to die as you will deserve, alone and w- 
cared for.” 

“You have threatened me with that before to- 
day, madam, but I defy you to take my child from 
me. The law gives her.to me, and her affection 
for me will induce her to cling to me in preference to 

ou.” 

sr A fig for the law! I don’t care for it, and I would 
take Opal from you or die in the struggle. She 
should never. remain with a father who daily proves 
his ineompetency to take care of,himself. Get up u 
you can aid come out with me, for Mrs. Markla 

will be offended if you are not at hand to help er 
into her carriage.” 


“Of course 1 shall get up, and walk as steadily 
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as you.can. I em not intoxicated. I have only 
taken enough stimulant to brace my nerves, and 
there is no occasion for all this nonsense.” 

He arose indeed steadily enough, and Mrs. Has- 
tings laid her hand on her heart and cried out: 

“J shall be ill; I feel it coming on me now.- You 
know in what a state you always throw me by 
acting thus, yet you will persist in your debasing 
habits. 1 must summon all my strength to keep up 
appearances till our guests are gone, but then I shall 
sink down, crushed by the burden yeu lay on me.” 

He looked at her with his vaeant eyes, and, 
moving with extreme deliberation towards the door, 
said: 

“Come on then, Laura, and keep up appearances. 
That is all you care ‘about in this world. I am 
right enough to do all that is nécessary fer that pur- 
pose, and you can restrain your wrath till those 


people are gone. We need not exhibit te them the 
I hantom that invades our domestic privacy.” 

He threw the deor open and found his guests in 
the hall, the ladies with their cloake on ready 


to take leave. 

Opal cast an anxious glance at her parents, and 
with a painful pang understood what had occurred, 
anticipating with dread the scene that was sure to 
follow the departure of their friends. 

Adieux were uttered, and with extreme gravity 


and courtesy Mr. Hastings assisted Mrs. Markiand 
to step inte her carriage, after accepting an imvita- 
tion to spend the following day at her house. 

Mrs. Langley and her brother had gone ever on 
horseback, and they wére seon cantering away be- 
neath the shadews of the trees, witheut having ex- 


tended to them from their august auat anything 
more than a general invitation to call at Magnolia 
when they felt inclined to do so. 

The carriage of Mrs. Markland more slowly fol- 
lowed, and it was no sooner beyend hearing than Mrs. 
Jastings uttered @ piercing cry, and fell en a sofa in 
strong hysterical spasms. Her shrieks filled the house, 
and it was with some difficulty that she was at last 
borne to her own apartment, uncvessed, and placed 
in bed. 

Opal remained with her, administering such seda- 
tives as she was accustomed to use during similar at- 
tacks, till her mother sank to sleep beneath their in- 
fluence. 

It was a sad en@ing to so pleasant a day as the 
past one had been to her, but she was young, san- 
guine, and accustomed to such scenes, so she did 
not take them greatly to heart. She loved and 
trusted her father, in spite of his weakness, amd she 
wished that her mother could only be made more 
reasonable wen he overstepped the temperate limits 
to which she was so anxious to confine him. Nearly 
every gentleman Opal knew drank more er less, then 
why should their home be turned into a pande- 
monium, because its master occasionally indulged in 
his potations a little too freely? 

Opel had never seen her father intoxicated in her 
life; he was never so far beside himself as not te be 
courteous and kind in his manners and language, and 
she was far from willing te set herself up in judg- 
ment against the parent she loved with her whole 
heart, and reverenced in spite of his failing. 

She went to him when she was free te do so, and 
with her caresses consoled him for her mother’s out- 
break ; and the self-condemned and unhappy man 
felt that while she was left to brighten his home it 
would never become so cdious to him as he had that 
day told Mr. Godfrey Fenton it might. 





CHAPTER LI. 


On the following day Mrs. Hastings was as well 
es usual, but she remained in bed until the hour 
had nearly arrived to set out for Magnolia. 

She had no idea of giving up her visit on account 
of her late assumed ‘illness; for she had become so 
expert in imitating hysterics: attacks that it was 
difficult for those near her to detect the imposture. 

Mrs. Hastings deluded herself with the idea that 
by simulating suffering she could work on the better 
feelir gs of her husband till a reform would be pro- 
duced. 

She never dreamed that he saw through her 
shallow tactics, and resented the confusion and dis- 
comfort produced in the “ouse by her pretence of 
illness, 

If he had ever loved her as he knew himself to 
be capable of loving, he-might have felt ‘differently 
~—might have made efforts to redeem himseif from 
his sin; but ha ‘did not. 

He had never loved her as a man should the 
woman he vows before heaven to cherish as the 
partner of his life. Hehad’ been fascinated by her 
beauty, for in her youth she had been very attrac- 
‘ive; dazzled by her greet wealth, and finally won 
by her evitent praference for himself. 





affectionate husband, except when the reproaches of 
his wife goaded him to utter some bitter retort ; but 
in his heart of hearts he knew that his Laura was 
not the woman who should have stoed beside him in 
the battle of life. 

Before they met he had lavished on another all 
the passion of his heart; and the pale and feeble 
glimmer of leve she had awakeaed, when compared 
with that lava tide of feeling, seemed as a farthing 
rushlight beside the grand eruption of a volcane. 

Wildly as he had leved her, he had wronged that 
other woman as deeply as man can wrong a fellow 
being; and he sadly confessed to himself that he 
merited all and more than the wife he had wedded 
chose to-inflict upon him. So he bore his cross as 
meekly as he could, and tried to be respectable, if he 
could not be happy. 

While her mother was arranging her toilet Opal 
joined her father en the portico, where he was rest- 
lessly pacing to and fre, waiting for the appearance 
of the carriage and his wife. 

The young girl had recovered from the excitement 
of the previous evening, and she leoked as pure as 
a snew-drop in her dark silk dress, relieved at the 
throat by a delicate lace collar fastened with a large 
epal set with pearls. She put her hand through his 
arm, and tenderly said : 

“Let me walk with yeu, papa, and cheer’yon up a 
little. You leok sadly dispirited this morning.” 

“Do I, my darling? I theught I had quite re- 
covered my usual equanimity, and with it the deceit- 
ful semblance of content, at least.” 

“Oh, papa, I hope yeu are not in earnest when 
you speak thus. Are yeu net centented, even happy 
in your own home, with yeur own pet to make much 
of you 2?” 

And she eagerly scanned the handseme face, from 
which the purple flush that disfigured it a few hours 
before had entirely faded, leaving his fine features 
clear and pale, but unutterably sad in expression. 

He smiled dewn upen her, and affectionately re- 
plied : 

“Yes, I am happy when yeu are beside me, my 
precious ene. But there is little else te attach me 
to life, Opal. Yeur mother will net permit us te 
enjoy the peace we might have; and although I 
know that I de net always do exactly right, sho does 
not take the true way te reform me. But Laura is 
your mother, my dear, and of ceurse I am unwilling 
to say anything to you that cam lower your respect 
for her. We will talk ef something else; and first 
and feremost let me ask yeu what yeu think of God- 
frey Fenton. You kaow that your opinion of him 
is of paramount importance.” 

She flushed slightly, and with some reserve re- 
plied : 

“ Not to him, I famcy; for there is semeone else in 
the world that he thinks far more ef than he does of 
me.” 

“Whe told you that, my child?” 

“JT heard such a hint from Mrs. Langley soon 
efter her return frem Newport, and it was confirmed 
by some words that fell frem Guy Benham yester- 
day. They were together several weeks last 
summer, you know, and at that time Godfrey was 
devoted to a young lady whose acquaintance he 
made there.” 

With some irritation Mr. Hastings asked : 

“How did Guy come to tell you such a thing as 
that? Knowing as he does the relations that exist 
between you and Gedfrey, it was unkind and uncalled 
for on his part to speak of a flirtation such as any 
young man may carry on with any casual acquaiut- 
ance at a watering-place.” 

“But, papa, I have the impression that it was 
something far more serious than a flirtation. Mr. 
Fenton is not absolutely bound to me, for no word 
of love has ever passed between us, and so far as I 
am concerned he is perfectly free to choose another. 
The sort of contract that has been made for him and 
myself by you and his mother is not binding on 
either of us; and—and—to tell the truth, I wish it 
had never been made.” *. 

“Nonsense, Opal; don’t talk im this sfrain. Don’t 
you like Gedfrey well enough as a lover? He isthe 
handsomest fellow I ever saw, with the cultivation 
of an elegant gentleman. No girl eould long remain 
indifferent to him.” 

“Not if he loved her devotedly and truly perhaps ; 
but Godfrey is vot im love with me, andI do not 
think he intends tc out ferward such claims as he 
might once have intended to my hand. I believe 
that phase of his life is over, and I am no more to 
him now than any other girl he knew and petted as a 
child.” 

“There You are greatly mistakon, for he and I 
had a long conversation abeut you yesterday, in 
which he distinctly said that he leves you, and looks 
forward with certainty te the completion of your 
long-contemplated union.” 





Mr. liastiz¢v ‘had always ‘been an attentive and 


Opal looked frightened’ and seemed ready to 


burst into tears; but she eontrojled her veice eeffi- 
ciently to say : 

“T—TI am sorry to hear it, paps, for 1 do not 
think that I like Godfrey better than—than anyone 
else , aud I ought to do that if I comsemt to masry 
him.” 

“ Whom do you megn by anyone else?” asked her 
father, abruptly, as he fixed his eyes searchingly 
upon her changing face. ‘“ Has any other beemtry- 
ng to rival Godfrey im your good graces ?” 

Opal hung her head and faintly murmured : 

“T hardly know. But if you won't be angry with 
me I will confess that whenever I do marry I bad 
rather cheese my own husband than have biw chosen 
forme. Godfrey only takes me because his mother 
insists upon it; I feel almost sure of that, and—and 
I had rather not be almost offered to him. I should 
prefer that we both have perfect freedom of choice 
in this matter.” 

Her father drily replied : 

“Tf yeu mean by that you would not choese God- 
frey, I am afraid it caunot be granted to you, Opal.” 

She loeked up at him with an alarmed, expcession, 
and deprecatingly said : 

“Den’t speak to me in snch a tone as that, pape ; 
it weunds me deeply. What necessity binds me te 
accept Mr. Fenton, regardless of my own feelings ? 
I cannot understand why I must. wnarry him.” 

“You will marry him, my dear, because he adores 
yeu; because your parents wish it, and my future 
peace demands it. If you refuse Godfrey Fenten in 
all prebability yeur mother and | will cease vo live 
together as husband and wife. I should wo away, 
heaven knews where! and you would sew me ao 
more. Muchas llove you, 1 should then have no 
choice but te separate myself from yeu, and .hesepa- 
ration, once made, would be final.” 

Opal listened appalled. In a tone of anguish she 
exclaimed : 

“Ob, papa! what are you talking about! Leave 
us! Leave mammaand me! Do not try tu frighten 
ame by uttering such a threat as that.” 

“Tt is not intended asa threat, my daughter. It 
is the saddest truth tome. I[ sannot explain why it 
is se, but fer me everything depeads on yvur union 
with Gedfrey Fenton. If your heart los strayed 
frem him, reéall it as speedily as possible, for there 
is no escape fromthe marriage that has beou arranged 
for you.” 

Opal listened to these sad and measured words with 
painanddread. She trembled and grew paie, for she 
saw that her father was terribly in carnest. She was 
not in love with Mr. Guy Denham, but she felt that un- 
definable attraction towards him—that periect trust 
in his honeur aad nobility of soul, which would have 
resulted in a tender and enduring attachmeut had it 
not been thus rudely nipped im the bud. 

After a pause of seme length she sadly said: 

“T cannet wilfully do anything to make you an- 
happy, papa, much less to bring about.such disastrous 
results as your words foreshadow. I am your loving 
and obedient child, and if Godfrey can succeed in 
convincing me that he loves me truly and with all 
his heart, I—I will try to return it. That is all Ican 
promise.” 

“And that is enough, darling. In the present 
state of affairs I could ask no move of you. Godfrey 
has a whole year in which to win you, and in that 
time I am sure he will succeed. Put aside this 
jealous fancy of yours, for although he adinitted to 
me that he had flirted with two girls since he went 
away, he declared that he still kept the image of his 
child-bride paramount in his heart.” 

“Two! I heard ef but one. Well—I suppose 
that Godfrey only amused himself as other handsome 
young men do, and I must attach no importanee to 
what I have heard.” 

“ You need not, for [ am sure-there was no sesionus 
entanglement ; and, by the way, ‘forewarned is fore- 
armed.’ I was sorry to hear that one of the ladiesis 
the very Miss Gordon who is coming here as your 
governess. Nowshe may cherish some spite against 


Godfrey for disappointing her, and it must be your 
part to resist any effort made by her to disparage 
him in your estimation. You must not permit her 
to talk of Godfrey atall. He meant nothing by his 
attentions, and he assured me that her chief attrac- 
tion for him ley in her resemblance to you.” 


“Mise Gerdon like me? That is strange.” 
“By no means. Such accidental resemblances 


often occur; but, in fact, this young lady is a distant 
relative oi mine, and by some strange freak of nature 
you have beth inherited features of the same mould 
from some common ancestor.” 


Opal looked very much surprised. 
“If she be a relation, why has she not before 


been spoken of as such? I thought her an utter 
stranger.” 


With some embarrassment her father replied: 
“Until Mr. Fenton told me of the likeness between 





you I had made up my miud to say nothing about it, 
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as the gir) herself might build hopes upon the con- 
nection that could never be realized. But as no one 
wnows what absurd fancies your mother might take 
into her head if it were not accounted for by the fact 
of her relationship, I shall confide to her what I have 
just told you; but itis not my wish that Miss Gor- 
don should know that such a tie exists. She might 
presume upon it and give us trouble. You aro to 
forget that a drop of the same blood flows in your 
veins, and only treat her as a lady whose accom- 
plishments entitle her to every consideration.” 

1 shall be sure to do that, papa, for it must be a 
sad fate for a young girl to have no home of her own. 
Bnt here comes the carriage and our talk therefore is 
at an end, for I must run upstairs for my hat and 
shawl. Thank you for yourconfidencein me. It has 
placed me on a right footing, and I mean to prove 
myself quite worthy of it.” 

(To be continued) 





tHE COST OF A FLIRTATION 





Jessir DERNE stood by the fountain midway of the 
garden, dipping her rosy finger-tips in the crystal 
wave, and furtively watching her lover, who stood 
7 his eyes gloomily averted from hers. 

She looked like the nymph of the fountain, with 
ner clear eyes, her delicately cut features, and her 
willowy, drooping figure. 

Presently she stole round to his side and laid a 

ittle pleading hand on his arm, saying 

‘Wynne ?” 

He glanced down at her after a moment 

‘ Well?” 

Jessie fidgeted a little beneath his stern eye; but 
she was a good girl in the main, and she said, look- 


ing down 
“J—I'm sorry.” 
Humpbh !’ 
Jessie could be as wilful as any little spoiled 
beauty when she chose; but not choosing to do 80 
just now, or wise enough to see that it wouldn't 


snswer, like the good little girl she was sometimes, 
and consciows how much she was in the wrong, she 
— tc sob hysterically at Wynne’s obdurate mood. 

>oor Wynne was too soft-hearted to endure that, 
and forgot all his jealous pain of the evening before, 
and the grave remonstrances he had meant to utter, 


when he saw Jessie’s brown orbs swimming in 
ears 

‘Never mind, my darling,” he said, drawing her 
o him and kissing the little quivering face: “* tsa 


ealous, that is all, lest this handsome Rupert's black 
yes should steal your love from me.” 

“Nobody’s eyes could do that, Wynne, and you 
know it. I’m a vain, naughty girl, and I liked to 
dance with Rupert Kennedy because I knew the 
rirls were all dying to be in my place; but I think 
you're ten million times handsomer than he is; you 


know I do, and I couldn’t love anybody else but you: 


if I tried ever and ever so hard.” 

The last words were uttered in a most delicious 
whisper, with a soft hand stealing up to his face. 

Sweet, sweet flatterer. 

They were still standing there by the murmuring 
fountain, when a shadow fell across the marble basin, 
ind they looked up to see Rupert Kennedy standing 
there, looking stern and ghastly pale. He was shak- 
ing with passion, and his voice was hoarse and un- 
steady, as he said: 

“T bave heard every word, and tried to wait till 
you were alone, Jessie Derne; for I would ‘not 
needlessly humiliate myself before the man I hate; 
but I should have been suffocated with rage if I had 
waited longer, or gone away without telling 
you 

He was obliged to stop to take breath. The words 
seemed to choke him 

Wynne Leyden put a remonstrating hand upon 
him gently, for he saw that the man was not 
himself; but Kennedy shook him off almost sav- 
agely 

Did you think, Jessie Derne,” he said, bitterly, 
‘that I was like the rest of the poor moths who get 
their wings singed dancing attendance on your 
sapricious steps? If you do not find this last 
fiirtation of yours a desperate business, I am mis- 
taken. If I live long enough, I will give you reason 
to repent it to the last moment of your life.” 

He turned and strode away among the bushes, and 
the two beside the fountain looked after him with dim 
forebodings in their hearts. 

Jessie had done nothing but shiver and cling to her 
lover while he stood there, and now she buried her 
tace in his arms, crying, affrightedly : 

‘Oh, Wynne, do you think he will ?” 

Will what, my darling?” Wynne said, sooth- 





Dg 
Jessie shuddered and moaned. 
‘If he should hurt you, Wynne!” 


“ There is no danger, little one, not the least,” he 
answered, drawing her towards the house. “ He 
will be ashamed to-morrow of what he has said to- 
night.” 

“Do you thiak he will? Oh, Wynne, I mean to 
try and be a better girl than I have been,” she 
sobbed, pitifully, reluctant to let him ge because 
of that vague fear which had taken root in her heart. 

That little episode had one good result at least. 
Wynne took advantage of the strangely yielding 
mood that had come upon his procrastinating little 
sweetheart, and persuaded her to “ name the day,” so 
long provokingly delayed by her caprice, whem she 
would become his own for ever. 

Rupert Kennedy vanished from that part of 
the country about this time, and Jessie sobered 
into a steady little wife, enough so to satisfy any- 
body a great deal more exacting than her husband. 

“ Half-past one,” murmured Wynne Leydon, glanc- 
ing at his watch one afternoon. “I believe I'll go 
and get Jessie and take her to see those paintings 
she was wrong about last night. I don’t believe I’m 
wanted here.” 

He looked meditatively over his shoulder at the 
busy sale-room of the firm in which he was junior 


partner, and concluded, in view of the surprise it 


would be to Jessie, that he would go at any rate. 

“Hullo,” he exclaimed, as be nearly stumbled 
ever & man who was hurrying by at the corner 

The man recovered himself quickly and passed 
on, but Wynne stood staring after him a moment. 

“T could have swern that was Kennedy,” he said, 
resuming his way. 

The little cosy sitting-room where Jessie usually 
sat in the afternoon wore its accustomed cool, 
bright look, as he turned from the warm, dusty 
street into it, but Jessie herself lay in «*vhite swoon 
upon the ruddy carpet. Wynne thought she was 
dead at first, but she opened her eyes as he lifted 
her, and shut them again with a moan and a shud- 
der. 

“Has he gone—oh, Wynne, has he gone?” she 
cried, clinging to her husband and sobbing on his 
shoulder 

‘““Has who gone, love?” Wynne asked, tenderly ; 
“there is no one here but you and me.” 

“Will you get a carriage ?—dear, dear husband, 
will you take me to my babythis moment ?—my pre- 
cious darling that I ought never to have let go from 
me for a single hour.” 

“Anything you wish, Jessie, child; but tell me 
first, what made you faint ?” 

“IT saw Rupers Kenzedy. He was there at the 
window, and stood ana looked at me through the 
vines with his great evil eyes, and his white face ex- 
actly like a ghost.” 

Wynne laughed. 

“Ts that all, pet ?” 

“Ah, no, no, no!” she cried, starting up, pale 
and trembling. “Take me to my baby, Wynne, if I 
have one still, for the eyes of that cruel man said as 
plainly as they could say it that he had got his re- 
venge, that he said he would have, you know. I 
thought he meant you, when I fainted ; now I know, 
I know it must be my baby. Take me to her, if you 
love me.” 

It was in vain that Wynne attempted te pacify 
his wife; she insisted in a kind of frantic ageny 
upon being taken at once to her baby, which had 
been sent into the country a few weeks before, in 
charge of a nurse in whom Jessie had the utmost 
confidence. 

He yielded at last, and ordered acarriage. Jessie 
sat init like one stupefied with terror during the en- 
tire drive. But when they stopped at the gate ofthe 
cottage in which she had left the baby, Rose, she 
fainted again, and Wynne had to carry her into the 
house in his arms. 

“Send Mary here at once, please,’ Wynne Leydon 
said, as he bore the unconscious form of his wifo 
across the threshold of the cottage into the sitting- 
room, and, laying her upon @ sofa, began to chafe 
her hands in his. 

“Mary, sir?” exclaimed the woman addressed ; 
“why, she went away three days ago.” 

Wynne stared at her. 

“Where is the child then ?” 

“Why where should it be but with its nurse?” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he demanded, sternly, 
“that Mary went away from here three days ago, 
taking my child with her, and has not been heard 
from since ?” 

“ Precisely so. 
ways.” 

“Heavens! Jessie was right then. Was there 


We have not heard of her least- 


| anyone here to see Mary—any strange gentleman ?” 


“No, sir, not as I know,” the woman said, bending 
her woman’s skill to the restoration of the uncoa- 
scious Jessie. 

Wynne was leaving the room to collect his bewil- 





moment meet the wild, questioning eyes of the un- 
happy mother, when Jessie suddenly called to him. 

One glance in his face was all that was needed to 
confirm her worst fears, and she fell back again 
upon the sofa, helpless with terror. 

“My darling, we shall find her again.” Wynne 
said, tenderly. “Iwill return at once, and put the 
police upon her track before morning.” 

“T must go with you,” Jessie said, rousing herself 
and standing up, eager to depart, though she trem. 
bled so she had almost to be carried to the carriage 

She was reclining the following morning in her 
own room, waiting with feverish anxiety the return 
of her husband, who had gone out on account of 
some rumour which they both fancied might con 
cern their lost darling, whem a hurried tap came at 
the door and Mary rushed in. 

“Oh, ma'am, you'll forgive me {this time. 1'j 
never do the like again.” 

Poor Jessie did not hear her. 

She heard nothing but a little wailing ery from 
Mary's arms, and caught thejbaby from her with an 
hysterical sob. 

“ Tt’s all through my brother, ma'am. It was al! 
along oftheir takin’ him up, an’ I had to go and pay 
his fine for him,’’ Mary went on; but Jessie, unco 
vering the face of her reeovered treasure, stopped 
amid her breathless kisses of the rosebud lips to 
ask, with a wild look at the woman: 

“Ts this my very ows eg Mary? 
have the heart to—to—oh, Mary!” 

For Mary shrank from her mistress’s wild eyes 
and grew red and white alternately, like a guilty 
creature. 

“What do you mean ?” Jessie cried, clutching her 
by the arm. ‘ What have you done with my little 
Rese? This is not her.” 

She made a gesture as though she would throw 
the child from her, and then stared in a kind of fas 
cination at the baby’s bright face. 

“ Indeed it is, ma'am. It’s your own and nobody's 
besides.. Don't your heart own it, ma’am?” Mary 
exclaimed, falling on ber kness. “ Sure an’ I wouldn't 
be after defraudin’ as m»ther of her ewn baby for any 
man’s money.” 

“Oh, Mary! my darling was delicate and puny: 
this childis rosy and strong.” 

“ An’ wouldn't the country air make it s0 >” 
Mary persisted, volubly ; but there was still a some 
thing in her manner that kept alive in the poor 
mother’s heart that horrible fear. 

Wynne came home presently, and put the girl 
through a sharp course co: questioning, but failed to 
elicit anything new 

She persisted in her story 

Her brother nad been arrested, and she had come 
to town on his account and brought the child with 
her. 

That was all she could, or at least would tell, 
and she swore solemnly to that; but there was 
still that inexplicable something hanging about her 
that made sober, practical Wynne uneasy in spite of 
all he could do. 

Mary appeared guilty and frightened. 

Besides, no amount of investigation could discover 
the whereabouts of that brother she spoke of. Threats 
and bribes alternately were in vain resorted to, to 
elicit anything more or different; and Mary was at 
last sent away in disgrace, though she had lived 
with them ever since their marriage in some capacity 
or other, and had always seemed more than usually 
faithful and honest. 

Wynne Leydon prospered in the world. He grew 
wealthy year by year; but he would any day havo 
given every grain of the yellow dust that was his 
to know beyond a doubt that the fair and delicate 
blossom growing up in his home was his child, and 
not that of a stranger: 

They had long since removed to another residence 
that was palatial indeed beside that in which their 
little Rose had been born. Jessie Leydon was sur 
rounded by every luxury; but she would willingly, 
eagerly have quitted her elegant home and dwelt ir 
a hut, if she could have stilled for ever that ques 
tioning pang that darted like a burning arrow through 
her heart ever and anon when she looked in the lov- 
ing, soft eyes of her child. 

Rose Leydon grew up delicate and fairylike. 

Daybreak itself had not such roseate flushes as her 
cheeks, nor the skies such deeply azure mysteries %& 
her gold-fringed eyes. But about her also hung tha 
shadow, vague and impalpable as a cloud at noon 


You wouldn't 


The love between the three was perfect, neverthe- 
less it was clouded by this remotely hovering #g°") 
This lovely, slender girl was literally knit into the 
very chords of Jessie Loydon’s heart. 

If that horrible doubt had never entered there she 
could never have loved the child with a wilder ™ 
tensity than she did; and the one unutterable terror 





dered thoughts, for he felt that he could not at that 


of her life was lest some day that man, Rupert 
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Kennedy, should start up suddenly and claim her 
ebild. 
. . * . 

“ Sweet lady, for the love of heaven!” 

Rose Leydon, tripping along’one of the fashion- 
able thoroughfares, turned her face towards a 
tattered and decrepit-looking heap crouched upon 
the kerbstone, extending a shaking hand for charity. 

Opening @ dainty little purse, she dropped some 
coins into the old woman’s palm, smiling sweetly at 
ber voluble thanks, and passed lightly on. 

A misty thing of thread and lace fluttered back as 
she turned away, and dropped upon the old woman’s 
Jap. 

Rose's name was embroidered snowily among the 
delicate meshes, and the crone bent to read it. 

The next moment she rose up, gaunt and tall, 
looking after the young girl with a smothered cry, 
and hurrying in pursuit with a swiftness one would 
have scarcely expected from her apparent decrepi- 
tude. 

. - o » 

“Mamma!” 

Jessie Leydon had had a happy morning. 

Of late peace had nestled more and more in her 
breast, and she looked into the clear and loving eyes 
of her child, and she was thinking sweet and plea- 
sant thoughts of her when that sharply agonized cry 
broke upon her éar. 

She knew what it meant, as though a thunderbolt 
had smitten her, even before she turned and caught 
the half-fainting girl in her arms, and saw in the 
doorway the dark, sneering face of Rupert Ken- 
nedy. 

“Oh, mamma, mamma, he says he’s my father, 
and that he will take me away from you; that I’m 
not your little Rose at all! @©h, mamma! he scares 
me; send him away!” 

The poor mother’s lips were like snew, and her 
eyes wild with anguish as she held the slender, 
frightened creature in her frantic embrace, and 
looked a kind of mute questioning at the cruel man 
who stood there. 

“It is true,” he said, the words distilling like 
slow venom through his sneering lips. “I paid the 
woman, Mary Murdoch, to change the children in 
their cradles. It is my flesh you have cherished so 
daintily. Yours wanders « bare-footed vagrant 
along the vilest alleys of London in wickedness and 
degradation.” 

Mrs. Leydon looked at him with horror cleaving 
her soul like a two-edged sword. She had never in 
the moments of her direst foreboding conceived 
—— so vicious as this. Her lips moved mechani- 
cally. 

“You will have to prove this strange tale true,” 
she said. “There is a voice within me that pro- 
claims it to be false. Nature tells me it is no blood of 
yours that has crimsoned the loving lips I have kissed 
60 many, many times.” r 

“Indeed, an’ you're telling the honest truth, 
ma’am—shure an’ you are.” 

The old woman darted past Kennedy into the room. 
He gave her a withering glance, but, far from seem- 
ing annihilated by it, she seemed in her rags taller 
and more gaunt than ever. 

“ You paid me for doin’ your work,” she said, with 
asly leer, “but the misthress here will pay me 
more for undoin’ it. Didn’t I folly you, you murtherin’ 
villain, the whole of three days till I got my nurse- 
ling into my arms again? Oh,I did that! And 
1 changed the babies agin’, an’ it’s your own 
a is doin’ the barefoot business, ye’ll find, my 

oy.” 
She snapped her fingers in his face, and literally 
ae him out of the house with ber brandished 
Sts. 

He never came back again. 

Poor Mary Murdoch! She had gone down in the 
world; but what could be done for her the Leydons 
did, you may be sure; and that poor lest child of 
Rupert Kennedy’s Mrs. Leyden and Rose sought till 
they found, and rescued her frem the sinful ways into 
which she had fallen: C. C. 








Mortatity oF Larexw Orrms.—The following 
facts are taken from a work entitled “Etude Médi- 
cale et Statistique sur la Mortalité & Paris, 4 Londres, 
4 Vienna, et & New York, en 1865,” by Dr. Vacher. 
In 1865 the journey of Paris was calculated at 
1,863,000; of don, at 3,028,000; of Vienna, at 
560,000; of New York, a year earlier, at 1,025,300. 
The annual ratio of increase per inhabitant was, in 
Paris, 0-02 (in other words 100 inhabitants became 
102 in the course of the year); in London, 0-017 ; at 
Vienna, 0-016, and at New York, 0°35. Theaverage 
number of inhabitants in « single house is—for Paris, 
27, London, 7; Viewma, 54; and New York, 14; so 
that Vienna is the most densely peopled town of the 
fou. From these date it appears that the increase 











of population at New York is equal to that of the 
three other towns taken together—a circumstance 
owing of course to the stream of emigration con- 
stantly flowing in that direction. In 1790 the popu- 
lation of New York was 33,131, and it has since been 
four times doubled. With regard to the other towns, 
Dr. Vacher attributes their increase to the tendency 
of the country people to migrate to the large centres 
of population, for the mere excess of births over 
deaths cannot account for this increase. Paris has 
doubled in the course of 32 years, London in the 
course of 40, and Vienna in the course of 44. Yet 
the excess of births over deaths in Paris was only 
41,934 from 1836 to 1856, while the increase of popu- 
lation during the same period was 305,908. In Lon- 
don, from 1841 to 1861, the excess of births over 
deaths was 321,189 ; the increase of the population, 
on the contrary, was 926,026. 





SCIENCE. 








Tuz WatErwitcu.—The jet-propelled vessel 
Waterwitch has had two farther ‘trials, but she has 
only exerted still greater engine power, and attained 
less speed. The trials at half-beiler power show a 
large loss of effect, the mean speed being but 6°326 
knets. 

DroponrizErs.—The following articles aro easily 
available; for the suppression of noxious gases, 80 
fatal to health and life: ‘'wo pounds of sulphate of 
iren (copperas) dissolved in a pailful of water and 
poured into a vault will prevent the formation of 
sulphureted hydrogen gas fer some time, and will 
generally be sufficient te remove all nuisance. A 
layer of charceal dust will prevent the escape of all 
offensive odour frem any decomposing substance. One 
pound of nitrate of lead, dissolved in a pailful of 
water, is excellent for sinks, sink-drains and vaults. 
If other things fail, chloride of lime is always effec- 
tual, and may be freely used in vaults and upon other 
collections of filth. These substances are not expen- 
sive, and will effectually destroy all the offensive 
smells. The quantity to be used will depend on the 
quantity of filth to be deodorized and their perma- 
nancy of effect upon local conditions in each case. 

“ WoNDERFUL, IF TRvuE.”—The practicability of 
controlling the movements of balloons has long been 
the subject of anxious thoughts and numerous ex- 
periments, but, notwithstanding the many ingenious 
contrivances which have been attempted, the pro- 
blem still remains unsolved. During recent wars 
we have seen balloons employed for reconneitring 
purposes, and with great advantage, but as in all 
these cases free movement at the mercy of the winds 
would have been hazardous, the a#rial machine re- 
tained a hold upon solid earth by means ef a rope and 
grapnel. It is, however, now stated that the object 
long sought in vain has at last been attained by a 
French mechanician, M. Danie) Dulaux, of Bordeaux, 
who, after ten years of patient study, asserts that he 
has discovered a method of guiding a balloon by 
means of a very simple apparatus. As ballooning is 
nowa part of military strategy as well as of popular 
amusement, it is to be hoped that some opportunity 
will be afforded of testing the merits of M. Dulaux’s 
discovery. 

THE WEATHER.—Two of the hottest days on re- 
cord in England were a Tuesday in Jaly, 1790, 
and a Wednesday, July 13, 1808. The “ hot Tues- 
day” of the former year was, however, several de- 
grees below the temperature of the “ hot Wednes- 
day” of the latter. At Hayes, in Middlesex, the 
barometer recorded 90 degrees Fahrenheit in the 
shade. In the shade, at an open window, looking 
into St. James’s Park, a temperature of 94 degrees 
was observed, while under the influence of conducted 
and radiant warmth from surrounding objects, a 
thermometer marked 101 degrees was seen in a shop 
window on the shady side of the Strand. At Gains- 
borough, in Lincolnshire, two thermometers hanging 
in the shade, with a northern aspect, marked 94 de- 
grees at one o’clock on the day in question ; in the 
corresponding month of 1825 one at Hull indicated 
91 degrees. As newspapers were not conducted in 
1790, 1808, or even 1825, as they are now, some 
caution must be taken before a therough reliance can 
be placed on their records, but even making such al- 
lowances there is every reason to believe that the 
days referred to, if not quite as hot as the hot 
Wednesday of the 14th of August, 1867, were very 
formidable. 

To Druitt Guass.—Dr. Lunge gives the follow- 
ing method. It is simply the employment of dilute 


. sulphuric acid ; and he found it, on trial, to answer 


much better than the method referred to. Not only, 
it appears, is the efficacy of the cutting tool more 
increased by sulphuric acid than by oil of turpentine, 
but also, strange as it seems, the tools (files, drills, 
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&c.) are far less rapidly destroyed by being nsed 
with the acid than with the oil. He also found it 
stated that, in the engineering establishment of M: 

Pintus, at Berlin, glass castings for pump barrels 
&c., were drilled, planed, and bored, just like irou 
‘ones, and in the same lathes and machines, by th: 
aid of sulphuric acid. As to drilling, Dr. Lunge ce: 
fully testify to the efficacy of that method. Whe 

ever he wants, say, a hole in the side of a bottle, h- 
sends it, along with some dilute (1: 5) sulphun 

acid, to the blacksmith, who drills in it, with a hand 

brace, a hole of +-inch diameter. This hole is the 

widened to the required size by means of a triangu 

lar or round file, again wetted with the acid. H 

also finds a great help in the latter when makin; 
graduations on litre-flasks, &e. There is hardly 
any smell perceptible during the work, which prove: 
how little the acid acts upon the tools, undoubted!» 
owing to their being tempered ; but each time afte 

use he takes the precaution to wash and dry thr 
files at once, and he has so far observed no sensib!« 
deterioration in them. 





OURBIOSITIES OF SOUND. 


A WORLD without sound would seem a disma 
solitude to those who are familiar with human voices 
the notes of birds, the cries of animals, the hum of in 
sects, and the multitudinous noises of active life 
What we call the silence of night and of wast¢ 
places, and which, for a brief period, yields the sen 
sation of calmness and repose, is not as soundless a 
we imagine; but even that would be oppressive i 
endured for long ; and could we visit a planet without 
an atmosphere, such as our moon is supposed to be 
how appalling would be the dreariness of its grea' 
mountain shadows, throwing their huge black pal 
over the scene, as the sum deserted vast regions ot 
erags and plains, in which not the faintest whispe 
of any voice was heard. 

Sound is the result of vibrations, or wave-mov: 
ments, transmitted by the air to the delicate apps 
ratus of our ears, and then reaching our brains 
where they become transformed into sensations, 0: 
which the mind takes note. In wave-motion the par 
ticles of matter first affected vibrate, or oscillate 
through small spaces, but they communicate their 
own motion to other particles ; and so the wave-form 
spreads and spreads until it becomes too feeble t: 
be discerned. A stone thrown in a pond illustrates 
these actions. Circle after circle of ripples is formed 
wider and wider, but shallower and shallower, unti! 
they are stopped by the banks ; or, if the pond be big 
enough, until, in acquiring great width, they have 
lost so much depth that they can no longer be seen 

If we have an instrument capable of communicat 
ing strong vibrations to the air, such as a bell, and 
place it under the receiver of an air-pump, and strike 
it while in that position, we shall have a full sound 
while the receiver contains its ordinary quantity of 
air ; but keep the bell ringing, and at the same tim 
pump the air out, the bell sounds will grow weake: 
and weaker, until at last, if we make the vacuun 
sufficiently complete, they will no longer be heard 
at all. 

The intensity of a soundin a given medium de 
pends on the force with which its particles are moved 
or in the velocity of their motion. “ Fix your atten 
tion,” says Professor Tyndall, “upon a particle o' 
kair as a sound-wave passes over it; it is urged fro: 
its position of rest towards a neighbouring partic! 
first with an accelerated motion, and then witha re 
tarded one. The force which first urges it is opposed 
by the elastic force of the air, which finally stops the 
particle and causes it to recoil. Ata certain poin' 
of its excursion the velocity of the particle is at its 
maximum. The intensity of the sound is proportionec 
to the square of this maximum velocity.” 





PEcuLIAR COOKING APPARATUS.—French cooks 
must look to their laurels. A Norwegian cook has 
invented an apparatus which, by a peculiar process 
so economizes the heat thatachicken may be cooked 
.in five minutes. The experiment has actually beev 
carried into effect. A gentleman who partook of it 
sdeseribes the process. Tho. chicken was perfectly 
done. Other things may of course be worked in the 
same way. Englishmen are done very quickly a: 
Paris hotels. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY PASSENGER.—A coachma: 
was hailed by a lady in a great flurry to drive he 
with all speed to the Orleans Railway. On openii: 
the door, to his consternation, he found her gone 
her clothes were there, and 5,000 francs inthem. Li: 
‘believes she was the devil, and isin a great state o! 
nervous dread. The police imagine, on the contrary 
it was a lunatic, and that seems likely, for no on« 
but a lunatic would leave 5,000 francs behind, and 
the devil would not forget to take his best weapon 





with him. 
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KEEPING THE VOW. 
> —— 
CHAPTER XVIL 

Tur epera,season was atits height. Never had 
the mamager reapeda more bountiful harvest. Every 
night the splendid interier of the great building 
blazed with jewels and beauty. 

“ The greatest combination of talentin the world,” 
as the placards announced it, appeared nightly, before 
brilliant.and appreciative audiences. 

Among the musicians was a youth, whose beauty 
and modesty made him singularly prepossessing. 
Mavy a. glass was turned towards him as he sat 
quietly absorbed in the score wen the music-rack, 
and played little, unassuming passages. 

Ooecasionally he glanced about him, let his eye 
wander over. the fashionable groups in his vicinity, 
bat it fellagain if by chance it.encountered a curious 
or admiring gaze. 

It is, perhaps, needless to say that this youth was 
Flor in disguise. 

She had availed herself of Mrs. Walters’s letter, 
procured a dress befitting the eharacter she had 
chosen to assume, and had thus, as she thought, 
piaoad herself beyond the risk of insult. 

Her beautiful hair was cut—not close, but so that 
it hung in curly waves about the temples and throat, 
while a delicate, skilfully adjusted moustache, aud 
soft, glossy whiskers completed the transformation. 

Among the rough members ef the band she was 
styled “ Miss Molly,” from-her extreme sensitiveness 
and dislike of vulgar vices ; and yet the leader had 
been heard to say that there was “the material for 
a first-elass violinist in that little fellow,” who had 
onee ox twice filled the vacant chair of somemember 
absent through illness. 

Lt. was now the beginning of the second week, and 
Flor had become accustomed to her new position. It 
only required that she should recall Mr. Seymour 
Hurst's words, or the keen, stinging remembrance 
of Mr. Hummel’s miserable hypocrisy, to nerve her to 
the better sustainment of her rdle. 

She had taken lodgings in a respectable bouse, 
such as she had never entered before with the same 
feeling -af rest.and seourity. 

Very plain and homely was the little reom— 
almest.as plain as the little domicile in Bow Court ; 
but beneath the windows and around were no scenes 
of squalid, filthy poverty, no battered doors, and no 
rotten door-steps, no old hats stuck through empty 
panes, no brawling, swearing, staggering. 

Fler kept quite secluded during the day, prae- 
twsing her parts and longing for the nights, when 
she sheuld forget all care, ail anxiety for the future, 
in her passienate love for beauty and harmony. 

She bad not. forgotten Mr. John Hubert Ivingten— 
nay, She had thought much about him of late. The 
wiedom of the woman had put far away the foolish 
superstitions ef childhoed. 

She had made another vow that if ever she met 
him agaia she would follow and confront him. And, 
strangely enough, many a forgetten little ineident of 
her earliest childhood came back and impressed itself 
upon her mind. 

Grandpa toe, who had eagerly lenta willing ear te 
ber proposed scheme, after he beard of Mr. Hummel’s 
base proposition—seemed clearer in intellect ; and 
Flor had arranged that, as he talked with an old man’s 
pleagamt garrulity of lemg-past ecenes, someone 
should be paid for faithfully chrenicling every word. 

This night Fler had felt unusually excited; her 
manner was in ¢omsequence nervous, her face agi- 
tated. Even the clear notes ef the prima donna, 
whose musie had hitherto delighted her, failed to 
‘omnpose her in her now highly wrought state. At 
last, raising her eyes to the secoad private box, she 
knew why her system was so powerfully and mys- 
teriously wrought upon. 

The splendid curtains were half drawn, s man’s 
hand, the fourth finger encircled by a spanising 
diamond ring, lay upon the rich ruby velvet circle, 
and sometimes her face peered eagerly forward. 

It was Mr. John Ivington. 

Pior drew a long, convulsive breath, her fingers 
brung helplessly along the bridge of her violin, her 
lips parted, a deadly pallor crept over her, turning 
her very heart cold 

The man beside her, seeing her shudder; asked 
her if she were ill. 

Ske said no, and, with a strong effort, resumed 
her playing ; but oh, how she watched him! Neta 
movement escaped her. She noticed how hard and 
stern hie features had grown; otherwise he was not 
altered 

Near the.close of the last act she saw him draw en 
his gloves, and, pleading faintness or some excuse, 
she left her violin, disappeared through the little door 
that led from the orchestra, and hurried into tle 
vestibule 
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There she watched ten minutes, which seemed as 
many hours. 

More than one hanger-on there noticed the hand- 
some, restless, anxious-leoking young man, and 
smiled as they put their own silly construction upon 
his movements. . 

Suddenly the crowd began to pour forth. It could 
not be that, Mr. Joha Ivington had hurried by while 
she was leaving the erchestra, and had thus es- 
caped her. 

Ske ran round the vestibule, careless of etiquette, 
sprang up the stairs, crowding, pushing, and Chus 
gained a view of the box. It was empty. Groaning 
with disappointment, she made her way ontside, 
taking her position near the line of carriages, then 
darted off in eager pursuit of the man she imper- 
fectly descried, and was lost in the crowd. 

Suddenly, after a fruitless pursuit, a hand was laid 
on her shoulder. 

She turned, surprised, half vexed, for she had lost 
sight of Mr. John Ivingten. 

“Flor,” said a low but well-known voice, “ you 
are fatiguing yourself uselessly. Come with me, 
only a moment. Surely you are not afraid te trust 
yourself with me.” 

She followed slowly up the steps ef the very hotel 
where, when a child, she had begged for merey, and, 
strangely enough, entered that very same room, 
haunted with such thrilling memories. Loeking 
around with a shudder, she suddenly remembered 
the incongruity of her aitire, and shrank back, trem- 
bling. 

“ Be seated,” said Mr. Seymour Hurst, kindly. “We 
will talk this matter over, and perhaps Lcan help you.” 

“ How did you know me?” murmured Flor, in a 
smothered veice. 

‘““ My poor child, I knew you from the first night I 
saw you in the orchestra. Den't think I blame you 
for the manner in which you seek to protect -your- 
self; but, you run great risks,” 

“But not from men—not of insult and unkind- 
ness,” said Flor, hastily. 

“T respect your motives, whatever they were,” 
said Mr. Seymour Hurst, still softly. “For many 
months I have tried to find yen, and I neceived the 
first hint of this transformation from the home 
where your old blind friend is so happily provided 
for. Though I could elicit nothing frem him, the 
attendants said only a very young and hand- 
some gentleman called there to see him. _ Then I 
suspected the disguise, and perhaps the motives 
that led you to assume it,” 

“ Because of the vileness and treachery of almost 
everyone by Whom I was surrounded.” 

“You de well to say almest everyone, Fler,” said 
Seymour, gently, but gravely. “I had.charged my- 
self with the respensibility ef guarding you from all 
pessible harm—because I knew how childish and 
innovent you were, and I only erred against my 
better judgment when I did not caution you against 
Mr. Hummel.” 

A bitter look cressed Flor’s expressive face. 

“T fear you have alse met with others who may 
have been unkind er base. I have watched you since 
the first night at the epera, feeling sure it. was you, 
by your peculiar mamner—remembering, even, how 
you held the bew en that night when I carried Mrs. 
Walters’s message. And knowing Mr. Ivingten very 
well ? 

“ Know him! do you know-him ?” cried Flor. 

“Tam very sorry to say that Ido. Seeing you, 
as I was about to say, watching him with such in- 
tentness, first flushed, then pale, I concluded that in 
some way you had received injury at his hands.” 

“T have, I have!” cried Flor. “He made me a 
beggar and an outcast. I must see him”—and she 
sprang up, uneasily—“ I must see him.” 

“Stop, Flor,” said Seymour, still very gravely, 
“are you wedded to this ides? de yeu prefer this 
disguise ?” 

“Oh, no, ne,” Flor cried, turaing crimson; “it 
was only that I might protect myself from insult 
that T adopted it. But I am all alone—so alone, so 
friendless.” 

“My poor Flor,” he said, with pity in his voice, 
“had you waited only a few days I had a plan in my 
mind that I think would have dome away with all 
need for this disguise. My sister and myself had 
arranged for you - 

He stepped short, confounded by the sndden, 
startling gleam of mingled pride and contempt that 
gave a new expression to her beautiful face. 

“Mr. Hurst,” she said, slewly, “itis but due to 
you to say that I included you among my enemies, 
at that time, and weuld have taken no favour at your 
hands.” 

“Flor!” Mr. Seymeur Hurst had risen, and 'steod 
aghast at her vehemence. ‘“ What had I done— 








pray what had I done to forfeit your respect?” 
* Nothing,” returned Flow coldly, “ only I heard 
your bitter words, unintentionally, the last mourning 








I ever went to Mr. Hummel’s studio. They wer 
right and just, no doubt; you are a rich man, per- 
haps—I was a beggar; but oh, heaven. LI felt go 
hurt, so friendless.” 

And, covering her face with her hands, Flor burst 
into tears. 

Me stood cenfused, troubled, serious. 

“ Fergive me, Flor, if. wounded your feelings. [ 
would not have done it for worlds.” 

His voice was breken—that tonched Flor. 

“ Oh, I daresay Iwas. foolish—I daresay it was 
contemptible in me. to mind it,” she said, dashing 
the tearsaway. Andivery beantiful she looked, for 
she had instinctively removed the masculine dis- 

i from her face... “It is all forgiven, Mr. 
Hurst—at least Ehepe se. . I want now but one 
thing—te see Mr. John Habert)Ivington.” 

“T never knew that Hubert was his name,” 

“ But it is.” 

“ Will you ge- home with me, to my sister Mary? 
I live at Beraylton, and Mr. Ivington is my next 
neighbonr.” . 

Flor clasped her hands, mute with delight that she 
should see her enemy at last. 

Mr. Seymour Hurst aside ® moment. It 
was a trifling thing to.de, to lift. up the carved orna- 
ment on the mantelpiece; bnt the truth was, some- 
thing deep in his heart caused his face to change 
suddenly. Great heaven! was it his fate to love her, 
after all? he asked himself. Had he been. loving her 
all this time, with a passion that but this moment 
flashed. upon his. perceptions, rushed through his 
whole being in all its fulness and imtensity, moving 
him as ne other leve had ever done ? 

“ You will go, Fler?” 

He had turned, having gained the mastery over his 
countenance. _ 

“Oh, yes, but——” 

She leoked down, distressed again. 

“ Never mind yourdress; Mery will arrange that,” 
he said, smiling a little. ‘‘ You are both the same 
height.” 

She lifted her beaming face, answering the smile. 

AH the old animosity was:forgotten. Again his 
emetions nearly staggered him-—but his will was a 
match for the strongest. He helped her into the car- 
riage he had.called, and they drove to Berayiton. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
“Tr isall right). He will call on you this after- 
2 ” 


So said Mr. Seymour Hurst, entering the little 
drawiag-room whero Fler sat, engaged in work. A 
beautiful colour mounted to either cheek as she re- 
ceived this news. 

* How old is theJittle child, Mr. Hurst ?” 

“ Five, I think, and terribly deformed.” 

“ Poor little soul!” murmured Fler.‘ Well, I will 
be very kind to her, fer pity, and for. love tee perhaps.” 

Seymour turned abruptly away. 

“Flor,” said Mary, quickly, when he had gone out, 
“my brother leves yeu.” 

“Oh, Mra. Wessing !” cried Flor, aghast. 

“ He dees—he loves you.” 

“ You should not tell me thaé,” murmured Flor, 
endeavouring to control her veice. 

“ Heis the soul of hemeur,” Mary continued. “Do 
you knew he was .almest engaged to be married to the 
girl this Mr. Ivington married ?” 

Fler started—one hand clasped the other, ner- 
vously. 

“Me was, and he has never cared for any other 
woman since, net even inthe most trifling way. But 
yet—shall I tell you?—I don’t think he ever knew 
what love was till mew. Not that he: hastold me by 
word or sign, but I have found it eut.” 

“ He is too proud te leve one who hasbeen before 
the public as have,” Flor forced henself to say. “J 
know lie is, for I omce heard him say so.” 

Mary Wessing loaked at. her narrowly. 

‘He may have said that once,” she repeated, 
quietly. 

“*He is very proud—so proud: that I believe he 
lives wholly above the opinion of the world.” 

Flor trembled from head to foot. She had no time 
to analyze or te indulge her emotions, however, ior 
Mr. John Ivington was at the porch. Face to face 
with him, howstately and composedshe grew! On his 
part, he was\charmed with his new governess, ¢n- 
gaging her before he had talked five minutes with ler. 

“ There’s a face for you'!” he said to himself. Ab! 
but, Mr. John Ivington, it was not’ the face the old 
witch showed you at Breslau. 

Mr. Seymour went over with her:to. Willoway, and 
Mr. John I m scowled when he met him. 

“Shall I call. now and then?” Seymour.asked, 
humbly, as he parted with her at the! door of the 
great drawing-room. ruel 

“Come often—-do come often. Yours will be the 
only welcome face in thie house,” Flor whispered. 
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And she was left alone with her sickly, fretful, 
pining charge. Months passed, and the little one 
loved her as she loved no other inmate of Willo- 
way. 

“She deesn’t take tome,” said Mrs. Collins, queru- 
lously. 

The poor woman's trialshad hurried on her second 
childhoed. This she saidas she sat in the drawing- 
room, one afterneon, while Flor was caressing her 
charge. . 

“ And I don’t want her to take to me,” cried Mary 
Collins, rising as shé spoke and leaving the room. 

“ Don’t mind her, dear,” said the elderly woman, who 
seemed attracted by the orphan. “She hates every- 
thing in this house, from the master downwards. De 


you know he’s been perseeuting her this six months, | 


and his poor wife only dead.a year? Yes, broke off 
a beautiful match, my dear, becanse hesaye he-wants; 
her himself. Ah! he must.doas he pleases; yousee 
he has got the power ower ua, child~-he hag the got 
the power over ua,” aidittingas 

“ What er?” asked’ Flor, indignantly. 

“ Don’t 7 sono dear. It will all be ended when 


Mary and I are in eumgraves-and oh, that it maybe} ten 


soon!” 

“Boar it a little longer,” said Flor, pitifully. 
“ Heaven will nat annely allow this iniquity to 
pr » 

Well, tt has hitherto prospered, my dear,” was, 
the quiet, 

T lorem the master’s features change whenever he 
caine inte her presence;.amdloathed the change. . He 
did nat diggmiae that heseeegening to be passion- 
ately fon@-ef her. This, gave ane ad: 
she couldvtmem him, to her will—there wae 
he would nefusecher. 

“Mr. Ivington,” he seid,one evening after snup- 
per, ‘ could: yousmatigive me,another room ?” 

He looked: up amssieusiy, the muscles around his 
mouth twitehing-stmangely. 

* Is—is there, ingan—noying inthere ?” 

“Tt mag be-ay dancy, but I do not rest well; it 
may be inmy dreams-the-old man comes, but 4 

“What!” half shouted the master ef Willoway, 
his voice hoarse, as he started to his feet. 

“I said it might be fancy, but as it has appeared 
every night——Mr. Ivingten, what has happened? 
Are you ill?” 

He was leoking down the roem with an absorbed, 
s fascinated kind of gaze. Snddenly he shuddered, 
touched his forehead, langhed, and nervously clutehed 
at the diffexent things on the table. 

“Yon said you saw——” 

“ @h, it is nothing very terrible,” said Fler, calmly, 
“even if it sheuld be a spirit (for I hear Willoway 
is haunted) I need not fear. Inever harmed anyone 
in my life.” 

Her clear eyes wene raised to his troubled ones. 
She had begun a torture which was te probe his soul 
to the quick. Not that she was cruel or remorseless, 
but she knew the bad man with whem she had te 
deal—knew there was ne other.means in her power 
by which justicacould be heped for. 

“Upon my word, I’m getting quite used to my old 
friend,” said Flor, smiling, one morning. 

: What, he follews you, then? You changed your 
reom. a" 

“Ob, yes. I moved into the other room, but he 
seems quite as much at home there. I had the best 
view of him last night ; an eld man, small of stature, 
with the seftest, most silvery hair falling over broad 
white temples. His face looks so kind, so benevo- 
lent. The dearest old face I ever saw. I really 
think that in time he will speak to me.” 

“You—you are—not—frightened ?” asked Mr. 
John Ivingten, who had turned ghastly pale. “You 
weuld—that is—net be afraid to speak to him ?” 

“Why should 1?” asked Flor. “I never harmed 
him, the dear old man!” 

Mr. John Ivington said nothing; he arose and 
moved samewhat. unsteadily, Flor thought, out of the 
rotm. 

_Mary came forward from her seat she had oceu- 
pied at the ether ond of the apartment. Mary wasa 
handsome girl, but semething hard and bitter seemed 
changing her blue eyes and pretty features. 

“Will you let me share your room for a.night or 
two?” she 

Flor looked up. surprised at this first intimation of, 
confidence. 

“It doesn’t. trouble me at all,” she said, softly. “I 
am not afraid.” 

i eh if I cauld see this—this appearance, what- 
ver it ig.” 


Py You conld not, probably. Noone could see it but 


“Hom do yon know that?” 

Flor looked down, colouring again. 

“I—think—I am one of those persons who see 
such things,” she faltered, “in my mind—and—that 
——" she could not deceive, therefore hesitated— 
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“but you shall share my room "—she added, a moment 
after. “Tam glad you asked me; it proves that I 
am not disagreeable to you, as I thought at first I 
was.” 

_ “Oh, no indeed—not now. I did feel a very little 
jealous when poor Angy’s child was put under your 
care—but—new—since—since Mr. Ivingtom i@ so 
very partial to yeu, I like you better.” 

“Phen yon make him over to me,” said Plor, 
smiling. 

“Oh, ne—nel” Mary exclaimed, with a shudder. 
“T would net inflict, auch a fearful fate on anyone I 
know-—-emememene Lhated. But yeu are different 
from me. 2 did think at first that yeu would be 

with:the idea that you might be mistress of 
way, butiif I can read your character aright you 
have like the loathing for this man that I 
have. you are different from me—differently 
placed, I mean—independent. You have ne 
but yourself to please—you are not tied, hand and 
foot. = I'm afraid that man would hae 
made me wife before new, if it had not been 
fer Mr.. i ‘Hurst? I believe Mr. John Iving- 


Flor flushed and trembled, and made a faint pre- 
tence of picking up. something frem the floor 


pag ae 
Hewean I help myself? We have lost Eden 
e. Dhatwas enna. Mr. “ey, got it in some 
way. Wehaweno etherhome. My brother is kept 
constantly paying seme old debt, mother says 
—some dabt.ofikeneur. Mecannot marry, even, and 
before his time. I do 
be ape , rf “ a match between 
——e , out of sheer malice. Why, 
whatie the man? I often wonder if some fiend ri 
sesses his body, for as sure as seven devils were 
eld simmers in Capernaum, so 
-mure 1 am that thene is one, at least, in Mr. John 

Ivagton.” 

“My dear, T am remankabily obliged to you,” saida 
lew veice near them. 

Mary turned with a slight scream. 

Mr. Jehn Ivington stood by the deor, hat in hand. 
He bewed courteously, waved his hat ence slightly, 
and was gone. 

“ How much do you think he heard?” gasped Mary, 
catching at Flor’s hands. 

“Only that very last sentence,” replied Fler, 
soethingly. “I saw him when he entered, though not 
in time to warn you.” 

“ But I shall suffer fer it,” Mary murmured, and 
hurried away at the seund ef her mother’s bell. 

Fler still sat there—her heart was light, though 
her lips were mute—even while she felt pity for 
those unfortunate inmates of Willoway. She saw 
Mr. John Ivimgton drive by—yesterday he had 
taken her and the little child—she saw—and now 
her heart beat faster—Mr. Seymour Hurst walking 
rapidly up the long, level road. 

He came in, leoked around, and seemed relieved to 
find her alone. 

“Flor,” he said, walking towards her, “I have 
come to ask you a question. Fer that piece of im- 
pertinence I was guilty of at Mr. Hummel’s I have 
obtained your forgiveness, I feel sure, and now, Flor, 
I want you. Will yeu be my wife? my own, pure, 
geed, noble wife? Words would fail me to tell my 
appreciation of your noble character—Flor, can you 
love me?” 

He had bent over her till one hand rested en her 
own, which was trembliag, and then he sank dewn 
lower, till he was almost on his knees. She turn 
her face towards him, after a t—he ded 
net the answer of the lips. Her eyes teld him. 

“ Thank heaven! my darling—for ever and for ever 
—thank heaven!” he said; and there were tears 
in the dark, manly eyes as he gathered her to his 
besem, and teuched her lips with lips equally as pure. 

“T could net bear te see yeu here, under the 
influence of that evil man; I could not bear to feel 
that the shadow of this place rested en you, my 
oe darling. I cannot let you stay here—Mary 
and I——” 

“ But I must stay here, Seymour.” 

“Must!” 

He let her hand fall. 

“Tt is my heome—my rightful home,” she cried, in 
a low, sobbing veice, ‘ bought with my dear father’s 
money.” 

He moved back still farther, doubting the evidence 
of his senses ; looked at her, a kind of fright dilating 
his eyes. 

“Listen to me a moment, my good, kind friond. 
Sit dewn—don’t look at me so—hear me, and then 
judge if I be crazed,” said Flor, rapidly, sustaining 
the even tenor of her veice with difficulty. “ Leng 
ago, when I was a little child—a poor little beggar— 
I took an oath—it seemed a terrible thing to me 








then—but I kept it, sacredly, until this hour—this 


bedy | man, one ef the 


“Why do you remain here?” asked Plor, s mo-| 


moment, when I feel God will pardon me for break- 
ing it. This man, John Hubert lvington, is my foster- 
brother. My father took him from the very depths 
of poverty, because his beauty pleased him, and gave 
me, while a baby, to him for a sister. I think as we 
grew up together my father hardly knew the dif- 
ference between us. He wasa gentle, confiding man, 
who married very late in life. 

“ When I was six, and John Hubert perhaps nine- 
teen or twenty, my father took us abread (I should 
have said my mother died when I was bern); we 
stayed there a year. Coming home, the vessel, a 
large merchant ship, was wrecked. My father was 
drowned. I remember new that my fester-bro- 
ther threw me off rudely, while I was clinging to 
him, in erder that he tinto one ofethe boats, 
with a little green box in his hand. There was a 
termible confusion. I wag eanght up by _ old 
steerage passengers, who had often 

layedthe violin to amuse me. Then there was a 
nk, except.that I eax Hubert ence, when I was 
nearly beingewallowedup by the great waves—and I 
remember nothing more. 


I wag deserted— 
obody believed my story 


, ragged princess, @ne night I saw 
(My. Hubert keington. @b, how rapturously happy I 
wasat that moment, All my troubles were over, IL 
theught. I let fall my poer eld tambourine; I ran, 
flow towards him, andclung to him. No doubt I 
acted like gereazy child—but I was almost crazed 
with joy; keahook me off. Then he affected to be 
amnuged,end det me into his room--the same one I 
went inte: with you.” 

Fler paused for @ moment, grew pale, her lips 


“Bhexe--theman was.a comand. Oh, how brutally 
he treatedme. Oh, by what namas he called me. 
I wendered how heaven ceuld see him abuse a peor, 
helpless little child. He even threatened me with a 
whip—he even dared te threaten to imprisen me. 
When I left him I had no more faithinman. Then 
I said, with passion, that I had done with all trying, 
fer ever more—that, se help me, heaven, I wouid 
never, never speak of my past life to any living 
mortal again. I thought my heart was broken—and 
—and yeu see now why all these things have 
treubled me se.” 

Mr. Seymeur Hurst stood befere her, very pale and 
silent, so pale that in the waning light he looked 
corpse-like. 

“Tt is well he is not here,” at last he cried, in his 
old way, between his shut teeth. “Thank heaven I 
did net know this before I asked that question.” 

“ And I say thank heaven, too,” murmured Flor. 
“You see now it is better for me not to leave this 
heuse at this time. I know my father would not 
have been unjust to his only child—I know that 
though he trusted se in the boy he rescued from de- 
gradation, thet in the event of my death he might have 
left him his fortune, still he could not put forth the 
shadow of a claim if I were to preve this thing 
against him. AndI will. His base lips shall con- 
vict him. He is all wicked—thoroughly so—and 
heaven has put him in my power. Now are you 
satisfied if I stay ?” 

“ Satisfied with whatever you do, my beloved— 
but this is all so utterly unexpected to me that I 
hardly know hew to act.” 





CHAPTER XIX. 


“No more of the old visitation, I hope, Miss 
Hart?” (that was the name she went by in this 
family) said Mr. John Ivington one morning, some 
days afterwards. 

“On the contrary, it has become a permanent in- 
fliction,” said Flor. 

“My dear young lady, I am really very sorry,” 
said Mr. John Ivington, whose senses this girl had 
completely enthralled. ‘I would do anything in the 
world te rid you of such an annoyance—short of 
making up my mind to part with you—if—it becomes 
intolerable—and—you wished it.” Flor saw that he 
trembled. “In fact, Miss Hart, I was on the point 
ef—parden my bluntness; but I love you, even in 
this short time—love you to distraction. I cannot 
live——” 

“Mr. Ivington,” said Flor, calmly, “ you must not 
talk in that way; indeed, you would not, if you 
knew of what that old man has accused you.” 

“ Aceused me!” 

“He said only last night that once there was a 
little child committed to your care, and that you 
basely deserted it. That afterwards that child was 
thrown in your way, and prayed to you for merey 
and protection, but you answered with taunts and 
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threats. Mr. Ivington, if you ever did such a thing 
as that, don’t talk of love to me.” 

‘It is false—it is all false!” cyied Mr. John Iving- 
ton, in @ tremulous voice; “the shadow li——” 

“John Hubert Ivington,” said Flor, suddenly rising 
aud transfixing the man with the power of her angry 
eyes, “itis mot false. You did desert that child. 
You did afterwards spurn and insult her; heaven 
help you, John Ivington, for I am that child, and will 
bring judgment upon this guilty household. Herbert 
ivington was my father—my dear old father—and 
in the person of his child that father denounces you 
for perfidy and a broken trust.” 

She did- not mean to do this; she did net dream 
but he would maintain his own, and not shake and 
cower befere her—she did not dream of the madness 
of his love. 

He staggered back, gave one great cry, and fell 
like a corpse at her feet. 

All the passion left Flor’s heart at this sight ; some- 
* of her old, sisterly tenderness came back, even 


amuses 


owards the miserable, prostrate form. 

he household was roused—the servants came up 
—Mrs. Collins and Mary hurried thither, agitated 
and trembling. 

He was removed to his own room upstairs, doctors 


e sent fer, remedies applied, but for a long time 
all their skill seemed vain to restore him. Day after 
day for weeks that answer came, “no better,” until he 
seemed, at the expiration of thirty days, to be slowly 
nenadcing. 

One might he was unusually restless. His nurse, 
a light sleeper, occupied the chamber next to his, or 
rather alarge recess, divided from the room by a 
curtain. 

lt was very still there, and Mr. John Ivington 
rose up in bed, gazing cautiously around him. 

Hollow-eyed and gaunt, he leoked very little like 
the handsome man of a year ago. 

Rising, he contrived to throw on his dressing-gewn, 
though his hand shook as with palsy, and finding his 
way to a secret corner he took thence a small 
green box, and placed it upon the table. All this 
was dene so cautiously that anyone on the watch 
might have taken him for a criminal, about to commit 
some secret but desperate deed. 

Frequently he looked round, suspicious, it seemed, 
of the very shadows that lay long and gaunt like 
himself across the floor, and over the walls and 
ceiling. 

Nobody stirred, however, nothing was heard except 
the subdued rustle of his motions, or the crackle of 
paper, as his wide sleeve swept across it. Hoe drew 
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the shaded lamp nearer, and with a smal) key un- 
locked the box. 

It was filled with papers, seme sealed, some tied 
with narrow red tape, or coloured ribbon. Of these 
he laid twoor three aside, putting the rest back 
in the bex. 

Then he sat back a moment, apparently thinking ; 
then detached the shade from the lamp, lifted one of 
the parcels, a thin, yellowish document, carefully la- 
belled—held it with his shaking handso near the light 
that it turned and curled at the edges. Evidently 
he had not the nerve, however, to prosecute his 
design, for his hand fell helplessly upon the table, 
and his head drooped forward, like that of a man half 
in despair. 

Again and again he seemed to renew his efforts, 
again and again, as the paper quivered at the near 
appreach of the flame, he faltered, and at last threw 
it down upon the table, shaking his head helplessly. 

Then he drew forth a smaller document. Looking 
over his shoulder, one might heve seen the forged 
note of Harry Collins. 

That he also laid upon the table beside the 
other, and placed before him a quire of paper, 
which he took from the drawer under his hand. 

“ Ourse this weakness,” he muttered, audibly, “it 
shall not overcome me. Great heavens,” he groaned, 
‘that I should love that girl so, and find in her— 
curses on my fate. Perhaps if I really did the right 
thing now—she might—yes, such things have been,” 
he centinued, soliloquizing in half-broken sentences, 
as he raised the pen. “I could excuse myself too; I 
might convince her that I really censidered her an 
imposter—I was younger then, thoughtless, heedless, 
foolish. But where are her proefs? Great heavens, 
what need is there of proofs—what need was there 
ever ?” 

Then he began to write. He called her his sister, 
implored her forgiveness for the past ; told her that 
he was now convinced, though he had doubted the 
child in rags and dirt; implored her to overlook his 
cowardly conduct, to take pity on the man whese 
seul she had subdued, and whese course she had 
turned from evil—wrote on till the beaded sweat 
relled from off his white forehead, and his hand 
trembled so that the werds wére illegible. 

“ Weak, weak, weak,” he muttered; “I am over- 
doing it.” And the pen dropped from his helpless 
fingers. “So weak!” he murmured, pitifully, letting 
his head sink forward upon one arm, while the other 
fell powerless against his side. When the nurse came 
in in the morning he had not changed his position ; 
the papers still lay scattered about, the light burnt 
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low and faintly; the room was shadowleas, and 
yet overshadowed by an awful silent presence. He 
went forward hastily, touched leeper, d, 
drew nearer, looked into the half-closed eyes, noted 
the marble whiteness of every feature, rang the bel! 
in frantic haste, shouting at the tep of his voice : 

“Help, help! the man is dead!” 

He was dead. Mr. Seymour Hurst came over as 
soon as he heard the news. 

The papers were left as they stood till after the 
inquest and the funeral; then Flor Ivington was ac- 
knowledged mistress of Willoway. 

For the first time Mr. Soymour Hurst knew of 
Harry’s only lapse from virtue ; but he quietly burned 
the paper and the man was free. 

He told no one, not even Flor, when she became 
his wife. 

It was her wish to give back Eden Lodge into the 
possession of the Collinses, and the old lady wept 
like a child when the deed was placed in her hands. 

And new Flor became the benefactor of the 
wretched and miserable oncs whom she had known ia 
the days of her adversity. The old grandpa was made 
happy in his seclusion. Harry Collins throw off the 
terrible load of care that had so long cursed him, 
and Mary became the wife of the man she loved. At 
last came to Flor the mést surprising news of al) in 
the shape of a letter from Mrs. Walters. 

“Tt was my own sister, dear Flor, whom your papa 
married. There was a coolness in the family conse- 
quent on my giving my hand to a poor man, who 
had his fortune to make, and your father being 
great student, and adverse to all society except that 
ef his child, and I living in a distant town, we seldom 
met after your mother’s death. When I read of that 
fearful wreck, and that only your father’s foster-soa 
was saved, and that he inherited the property, I did 
not dream that you, my poor child, had gene through 
so frightful an experience. Why did you not tell 
me your story? 

“Yes, it must have been my sister’s beautiful 
spirit—heaven’s good providence that led you tome. 
I could not tell why I loved you so strangely, but 
now I know. Success and happiness attend you, dar- 
ling. Sometimes I half guessed at the truth ; do 
you remember when I detected a likeness between 
you and my own little Flor ?” 

The child of so unfortunate a union, Angy’s poor 
little deformed daughter, found a haven in the al- 
most parental love of both Flor and Seymour. Willo- 
way was haunted no longer by evil or unhappiness, 
but by everything bright and beautiful. 

THE END. 
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THE PRIDE OF THE FAMILY. 


——_@———— 
CHAPTER V. 


TRIsTAIN WorTH had fretted himself into a fever 
of anger and impatience that night, before his brother 
made his appearance. 

“He has cheated me. He will not come,” he re- 
peated again and again ; until at last stumbling steps 
along the narrew staircase, and a quick, hasty knock 
upon his attic door, relieved his uncertainty. 

Tristain threw open the door, and ushered in the 
closely wrapped figure. 

lie had been schooling himself ever since their 
encounter in his employer’s counting-house to be 
calm, charitable and forbearing with his brother, to 
be patient with a nature so entirely different from 
his own. 

But the long delay had irritated him, and when 
Urban entered, carefully disguised by a shabby coat 
and slouched cap, and looked around the bare, unin- 
viting apartment with unconcealed disgust, the old, 
indignant wrath rose triumphant. 

“Well, Tris, I must say that you cheosea singular 
locality and inviting rooms for your burrow,” said 
the guest. “It doesn’t look much like the boasting 
you favoured me with two years ago. I should say 
you just eke out a miserable existence, and that 
was all.” 

“People see with different eyes,” returned 
Tristain, coldly, while his eyes gazed around the 
scantily furnished room, and rested en its one 
evidence of lavish expenditure, a row ef shelves 
packed high with books. “I daresay itis a great 
contrast to your room, or suite of rooms, it may be. 
No doubt you have carpets, and silken hangings, 
and plenty of costly baubles; maybe a wine- 
lecanter and cigar-stand. But then there is a 
difference. I am a poor toiling man, who, beside 
saving up his own capital, must earn a yearly stipend 
to send to a country home, pitilessly rebbed of its 
ease and comfort. And you—why you are an ad- 
a and petted young gentleman of fortune, freed 

rom the ‘governor’s’ espionage, but in constant 
receipt of his remittances. That, I believe, is an 
Impartial statement of the case.” 

, Urban shrank from the intense sarcasm ef the 
one, and with a show of anger took up his hat. 

“ me ag! going to te in this ane I may as well 
. 8 8 i 

your own hemes a ow you hate me, Tristain, 

No, I do not hate my brother, but the miserable 





[HOW MISS MERTON AND TRISTAIN FIRST MET. } 


lie in which he enshrouds himself. I tell you, Urban 
Worth, I do not envy you. Net for the wide 
Golconda of the world’s treasure would I change my 
honest, free, untroubled life for yours. And yet this 
is all the home I have known since we both left the 
farm, and that is my daily fare. See.” 

He flung open a cleset doer, and showed a tray of 
biscuits, amd a pitcher of water, with a singular 
blending of exultation and scorn upon his face. 

Urban’s face showed his horror at such hermit’s 
prevender, but Tristain laughed scornfully. 

“You are the slave, the poor dupe of circumstances, 
but I am their master. I said I would conquer, 
that I would outstrip you in the race for the prize, 
and this is the way I mean to doit. I have left you 
free to your own course hitherto. But now suspect 
you are trenching upon my rights. It is my own 
affair, if youare leading my poor, confiding father 
and those innocent old men to ruin. hey whose 
declining years should be spent in calm content and 
generous comfort. I swear to you, Urban, you shall 
not do it.” 

Urban looked ufeasy and frightened, but he tried 
hard to assume an air of innocence. 

“You are hard and unfeeling, Tristain, and you 
make false statements. It is true I seem to be in 
better circumstances than I can really be sureof. But 
was not that the understanding in the first place? 
Did I go to college as a farmer's poverty-stricken 
son? Was I not purposely made te appear and seem 
like a gentleman? You must have seen for yourself 
how much is outside show and hollow pretence in the 
world ; how it has in a measure got to be the current 
coin where one is struggling in a floating mass.” 

“But I leathe and detest it, as does every true, 
honourable man. We should have things ona firmer 
footing if we were all honest and sincere,” protested 
Tristain. ‘ 

Urban perceived that he had gained a point, and 
went on half deluding himself with his own ready 
sophistry. , 

“T agree with you thatit is deplorable. Neverthe- 
less it is there, and we who are struggling fora position 
must deal with the elements in our way. Once safe 
upon @ firm footing, no one will rejoice to drop the 
mask more heartily than I shall!” 

“Tf I could only trust you, Urban! I would almost 
thankfully part with my right hand to be sure that I 
could trust Pe burst from Tristain, while his eye 
softened, and his stern lip trembled. 


“T wish you would, Tris,” said Urban, his weak, 
pliable nature touched by a vague sympathy with the 
noble heart bound to him by the ties of twin-brother- 
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hood. “Iam sure if you know how I am situated 
you wouldn’t blame me so much.” 

“T suppose I cannot make the due allowance for 
the strength of luxurious tastes, the weakness of 
will; such things are but straw for an iron nature 
like mine,” murmured Tris, reasoning more with 
himself than speaking to his brother. 

“ @h, I can do without them, only it isn’t best,” par- 
sued Urban, gathering courage. “Iam really very 
near the geal of my hopes. It may be only a few 
days, and I shall be able to pay back treble what 
father has given me, as well as lay the paving-stone 
for the advancement of the whole family.” 

His cheek flushed, his eye kindled. How hand- 
some he looked in the dim light of Tristain’s sing!» 
candle! 

“In what way? The promise of a famous case? 
admission to partnership? tell me what you mean, 
Urban,” said ‘Tristain, a pleasant expression kindling 
over his face, a rare sight, when he looked towards 
Urban. 

“Well, you see it’s not exactly a business affair 
It’s a great deal better, Tris.” 

But Urban hesitated, and finally, with a little em- 
barrassed laugh, added, quickly : 

“Tt’s more matrimonial. I really expect to marry 
a woman of fortune.” 

The frown dropped again over Tristain’s lowering 
brows. 

“ Not under false pretences, I hope, Urbam Worth ; 
that would be the most cowardly of all villany. In 
fact, under the most favourable circumstances it 
would be a galling fetter that I should sooner shrink 
from than court. She does not think you wealthy, 
does she? tell me that.” 

“How unreasonable you are, Trisiain. I didn't 
say tho affair was settled, only that I hadstrong hopes. 
Do you think a woman so beautiful and so gifted, 
and above all so wealthy, is to be demanded in the 
fashion we foreclose a mortgage, or make a bargain ? 
When I am sure that I have won her affections | 
shall tell her everything.” 

“Tt would suit me better to tell her everything first, 
and then try for the affections,” observed Tristain. 
“But that is none of my concern, unlesa, indeed, the 
lady be Miss Edith Sattonstall, in which case my 
duty to my employer demands that I should be sure 
he is in nowise deceived.” 

“Tt is net Miss Edith. Set your suspicious mind 
at rest,” returned Urban, speaking rather hurriedly. 
“Tt is odd I didn’t know you were there. It must 
be a great boon to you, Tris. I’m sure I should think 
you might move into better quarters with the salary 
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Sattonstall, Son & Co. are Itkely 
clerk.’ 

“ That is true. But Ihave become used to frugality, 
though by no means in love withit. 1 must im- 
prove my outward appearance enough to be re- 
spectable—so much I owe to them. I shall add genc- 
rously to my library, and take time amd money for 
lessons in Spanish. ‘These long evemings at my ser- 
vice are a great treat. I have only now and then 
occasion to bring heme.eome of the small books or 
drafts to get ready like to-night. Usually I have done 
with their-work When I leave the-counting-house of 
Sattonstall, Sam & Co.” 

While he speke Tristain pointed to a small ac- 
count-boale lying on the table. 

Urban teak it up carelessly, more for thesake of. 
PEI ty eat md other motives. Hevwae- 
anxious te divert hisbrother’ - ome from.any farther 
jnestioning- eoncerniug: the lady, and was nervously 
afraid he-woulil again reeur to the: subject. 


to give their head 


The endorsed bank-cheques were lying open at | 


one of the 

“IT wish I had plenty of those:tlings for my own 
property! TThatfirm stendsesselid.asany !” said 
he. 

‘“ Walter Sattonetall is a man anyene miglit be 
proud to serve. He is the soul of honour;es'well.as: 
of generosity,” returned Tristain, warmly. 

“T don’t you are any wiser than the reat 
about the Ce Emstace-often laughs:about the mys- 


“Then the junier member knows nothing about 
the silent pantmer; I did not think that.” 

“ Of courseche doesn’t. Old Anathems he-ealls him, 
and he’s fixed upon.as many as twenty different: 
individuals to represent the uuknewn man of money. 
e ro wish. it were:seme relatien of mine,” replied 

rdan. 

“De you know all his family? Do you visit 


there ?” 


“Occasionally. Bustece’has beens _frientlite 
me. Have you heard from heme ?” wae the |) 
somewhat hurried reply. 

“Oh, yes. Joe is a pretty good correspendent. 


There isa letter I received last week in some of these 
boeks. I slipped it in this morning, fer it came to 
the warehouse.” 

Uxban found it,.and seemed to be pleased. 

“T'll take it heme,” he said, “if you are willing. I 
must.seald. eld Joe for not dropping me.a line now 
and then. And I onght to gonow, Tris. I've some 
law writing te attend to.” 

He arose ae he spoke and took up his cap, hesi- 
tating as he did so. 

“And, Tris, yeouwen’t think it unkind of me if for a 
little while I’m not openly attentive to you. I'lbceme 
here often:to see you, and before long I hope to be 
proud to invite yeu to 2 heme of my own. And I 
swear I'll make it.all up te the geod old folks at 
home. If yen'll only be generous and tmwt mea 
bit, Tris.” 

He leeked so deprecating and humble, snd above 
all so handsome, with the light danciag over his 
curly brown locks, his bright blue eyes, and red lips, 
what cauld Tristain do but clasp the outstretched 
hand, and give more friendly words in return than 
he had. spokem for many a year? 

Clasping hands there, the twin-brothers, who in 
general were pronounced so dissimilar, wexe for a 
moment much alike. 

There waga shy gravity on Urban’s lips, and Tris- 
tain’s grave face was lighted up with a bright and 
hepeful smaile, which breught their faces nearer to 
one expression. They were their hair in different 
styles, to be snre, and Urbar’s glossy moustache 
formed another change; yet standing there no.ene 
could fail te deteat the strong and grewing likeness 
between them. 

‘“Geod-night, Urban; only be worthy of all the 
trust. repesed in you, and I shall be happy, whatever 
happens to myself,” were Tristain’s parting words. 

Urban walked off swiftly, draminga long breath.of 
relief. 

“ How munch better I got off than I expected,” he 
murmured. ‘I managed the surly fellow adxoitly. 
He’s:saie fmom. melesting me till I am sure of the 
prize. If that. money only come from father it will 
quiet those Jews a little time, and I must: makea 
bold stroke at the ball. Iam certain that she lias 
me better than:any other in the set around her,” 

Asibe was crossing with hurried steps the side- 
walk before a brilliantly lighted building ia a more 
fashionable quarter than the dingy old honse wisich 
gave Tristain his.enly home, a gentleman emerging 
nearly ran over kim. 

“Why, Werth, my hoy, is it you?” exclaimed the 
voice of thestrenger. ‘“ What means this? I think 
you are on ® masquerade. But come in, come in, my 
hale fellow. Il was just geing off disgusied at the 
slow, tame. set in the saloon. ’Pon my soul, I'm over- 
joyed to see you! I’ve had a touch of the hlues, in 


bad luck to-night. Nobody can be dull where you 
are. Come in, Worth, and cheer me up!” 

“Not to-night, Dexter. I’ve a little business to 
transact,” answered Urban, faintly. 

“Pho! leave business to moths and dullarda. 
Genius like yours is given to shine in festive scenes. 
Come im, and take your revenge for the other night. 
The fatesfrown on my Inck thisewening. I’ve been 
looking for Sattonstall taceme,toe. Hesaid he hoped 


to. meet you here.” 

Poor, unstable gg He could not resiat 
the fi words, the wheedling tones, the 
— had already gained such influence 
over him. 


“Tf he be in bad Inck- why-may I not-win back a 
little of that heavysam I lostito him? I may clear 
smyself of these debts over me. There 


is no harm ae how luck runs to-night,” 
Towards : : , half deliri 
car Wed sachet inch ae eer ears | 





alow movements:at \ 

“A man is-waiting to.see yeu, @i He's baon 
some time, and ——— a 

And Urban, in slipperedifest, walked into the 
parleur opening from his 


remittance 
every hour. gies it. this. minute, — 
my honour, but Lhawen't.got it Am hard pus 
just now.’ 

The creditor looked rather significantly from the 
fancifal dressing-robe the young gentleman wore to 
the eestly furniture in the:reom, especially dwelling 
upena silver decanter-stand,.and cui-glass accom- 
paniments, shining in the ruby light.aathe pale sun- 
beams fell npon them. 

“It’s hand for poor folks.to wait and wait, young 
man, when half that which yeu throw away weuld 
settle the claim,” said he. “ 1 don’t wanta scene. I'll 
wait three days longer,and then. if my claim be still 
unpaid,.'ll hand it ever to Mr. Edgar fer collection.” 

While he. spoke he bowed himself towards the 
door. 

Urban coloured crimson with anger, but restrained 
himself until the man was out of hearing. 

“ Curse the luck!” he groaned, as he returned to 
his.reom ; “this is rising in the warld with a ven- 
geance.” 

He rang the bell, asined for a.cup of ceffeeand aslico 
of toast in his. reom, and sat down at the table with 
his. head bent upon his hands. He then naticed two 
letters lying there, and slowly tore them open. 
More duns demanding payment impatiently. 

“Good heavens ! 1 Saylor’ s bill so muchas that! 
It cam’t'be! only a.few pages of writing done each 
day. I could have scribbled it aff in no time, only I 
hate writing so. It’s an impositien, I’m sure; but I 
must pay it, I suppose, or he'll betmay to old Edgar 
that I have never dene the copying myself. And 
that Isaacs, too, he must begin threatening. I 
think.all the world is heund to tarment me. How 
shall I ever rise eut of this? Perdition! what 
evil. geviussent Dexter in my way last night? I lost 
eneughio setile,all these twice over, and I gave him 
a note. I was mad! Coming right.from Tris, too. It 
was shameful in me, I acknowledge that.” 

He groaned heavily, and sixuck his white hand 
fiercely upon the table. 

“Theball must help me. I must make desperate 
exertions ; I must use superhuman fascinations to 
win her. Then I will. reform. I.swear I will reform. 
Hark, another summons.. I mnetiget. off to the office, 
or I shall be overwhelmed, and I am in too fierce.a 
ma to manage them.” 

“ Mr 

And the sr as flung open.the door, and an.oily, 
gresay, diabolical-looking, money-laader crossed the 
threshold. 

Urban Worth made 2 dosperate.excrtion to regain 
his self-control the.mament.he cauglit.sight. of that 
exil face. 

He knew he mnat.conciliste Isaacs, or ruin starcd 
him in the face. 

“ Ah, Isaacs, old boy, how are you?” said he, sum- 
moning up.a careless gaiety of menmer, and nodding 
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see me at my breakfast. Not much of an affair, [ 
admit, but I dined pretty mear morning. Have a cup 
of coffee, too. No? Well, a glass of wine then.” 

He poured out the ruby fluid into two glasses. 

“Here's to our amicable relations. ’Pon hononr, 
Isaacs, if twasn’t for the governor at home, I should 
be ruined by that per-eentage you ask.” 

“Tve got a little a in hand, and havea 
come after a little ef emoney you ewe. Onlya 
little, I sent word last night in a note.” 

“Did you?” replied Urban, glancing to see whether 
the plate of teast covered the note. “ Well, yousce, 
I wasn’t here till late, and then I tumbled into bedat 
once. But now, Isaacs, I don’t like that much. | 
never will borrow of you again, if that’s the way yon 
use afellow. Here I’ve get any quantity of duns 
to settle, and it aim’t time for a remittance for a 
month When that.cemes I'll saap my fingers at 
the whole of yeu.” 

The-Jew gave a greedy: glosting smile. 

“Tighonldilike-to:knoweem othing aboutthe case, Mr. 
‘Worth, if. there’s tisk father behind, of course it’s 

Butit:wen't do to be ri 
enormems interest fer covering your 
difference to him. “ But I'll setile it, and 
‘dome withyyan:” 


The.lew ; 

“Lonly askforseme good seeurity, Mr. Worth. 

“@h, Ddaresay. We-all hear. Halloo, ano! ther 
nc 


vibitors: this: morning.” 
torthe deer, bunt deapite his casy 


——— Wrst nae at i of the 
gen ere oper" he montally 
the walleed back and 


isky.” 
vesidence|| “iow h 
‘gnid Urban, witistling, as if the matter was of 


Pi ewe 
sat down, of his coffee-cup. 
He breke egal , but gave no sign of 


he discovered the 
thick fold ef bank-notes within. He took them 
out, and somewhat ostentatiously laid them open upon 
the table. 

“Ah,” said he, “this is in goed time. A few 
hundreds from my father to last till the regular re- 
mittance.” 

A great ecameover'the crafty, greedy faco 
of the Jew, and Urban was not slow to perceive it. 

“ Here, Isaacs, here are twe hundred. I must 
keep the other halfto myself. But in six weeks’ 
time it will be y. You shan’t dun me 
after that, old fellow.” 

He pushed the bank-notes towards him, as care- 
lessly as if they. had heen bits of worthless paper. 
But. the,Jew.did not touch them. 

“ After all, Mr. Worth, it’s of no consequence ; you 
may need the I woulda’t put you to incon- 
venience foramything. I'll make young Brown settle 
up. I didn’t mean to press you—hope there's no 
effonece, sir. Always,glad to be of service.’ 

And a.moment.after he bewed himself out. Urban 
stood up, pale but. triumphant, though in a seornful 
manner. 

“$o, Mr. Isaacs, yon have swallowed that bait. 
This money will pay Dexter the first debt, and to 
him. it muat.go. What.will be done for the rest is 
more than I can tell. Heaven send that something 
may turn up to reliexe me.’ 

He went back to the ns, earefully placed the 
bank-notes in his wallet, and, crampling up the 
earnest, almost solenm letter of exhortatien, affection 
and. fatherly trust, tasaed:it aside without reading it. 
In re eoieniin wallet he came upon tho letter of 
Joe's, which he had bronght from Trisiain’s. A 
little corner of crisp, white paper emerging from the 
envelope caught his.eya, 

" took it.out mechaniaally and stared at it. It 
was one of the cheques (oar ga with the magical 
signature of Sattenstall, 

Urban Worth toak ypthe paper, and glanced at ihe 


Aree it-his.own thanght, or the satanic whisper of 
a demon, that suggested. how easy it would be to adi 
another figure,,and mako the.sum thousands insteal 
of. hundreds? Whitening to the very lips, he thrust 
it away. from him, and cewered it from sigh! in * 
small writing-desk. 
“ Let it lie thene--Tris.may come for it,” he mur 
pry and.sat down, trembling. as ii a blow had been 
k against. him. 


ent his forehead was not clear. There camo 4 
strange, wolfish, greedy gleam into that full blue ey® 
utterly the c ter ef ne rhcls face. 

The red hoyish lips were. now perfectly palll 

Could Captain Daniel have looked upon that face 
his doubts woud have ended, however stricken lis 
heart might have been. 

“It would set mo. right,” he muttered, agit 





with apparent nonchalance. “ You'vecome in time to 


glaucing at the writing-desk, but siill ghudder- 
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ing. “But no, I will try other means first. I must 
go to the office. I dare not stay here longer, or I 
shall yield to this devil’s wile thrust upon me.” 

He seized his hat, and fairly ram out of the honse. 

“J know what I will do. I'll take a rnn home, and 
coticlear for a few days of these cursed duns, and 
hawe time to plan a way of escape,” he said, when 
safely out.in the pure, fresh air. ‘I'll wait until the 
ball, then I'll. get old Edgar to give,me leave of ab- 
sence. L'll go home.and see the good old folks, and 
ghow them I'm not quite forgetful of them.” 

And. quieting his feverish mind with this aasu- 


rance be went into the law-office,. and wouked won-. 


derfully long and. steadily for. him. 





CHAPTER VI, 


T nsuats entered the counting-house witha grave 
face the next morning, and the moment the head 
of the firm axrived at the wemehouse sought him out. 

“Mv. Gattonstall, I have met with a great misfor- 
tune, an: unaccountable loss. One of the drafts you 
signed for me to fill np, the five hundred one, is. gone. 
I amentirely mystified. I certainly took every pre- 
caution. They were in the clasp-book, and it never 
left my hands till I put it on my table in my reom. 
I cagried itim the same way to the bank. I can‘tthink 
it ig stolen, because why should that be taken and 
the othexmleft.? And how could it. have been done:? 
Will any baym ensue ?” 

“Noneatiall. They are especially changed topay 
nothing emoept it is presented by one of the firm or 
by yourself, the head clerk. It will be-well enough 
to mention it, however, to the cashier, and to take 
down the number. You will probably come across 
itsomewhere. I will fill out another,” 

“Tt.shalkmever happen again, sir. I eannotthank 
youenough for your forbearance, Mr. Sattenstail” 

“Ttowill take greater evidence tha that toshake 
my'faith in you, Tristain. By the way, I bavea 
particular ermand for you. I’ve sent off the: usual 
messenger to the works, and heve’s a telegram from 
Birmingham, requiring an entire change in their 
programme there. I’ve written ont the direetious 
for theforeman. I have a large sum of momey to 
send by you, but of that yon must keep silence. Let 
me see--you know the place well, having sarved 
such gallant apprenticeship in the iron-worka, There 
isa large building beyond the bend of the river, a 
snug place. Take the money and this ecard there, 
which will be all the introduction er explanation you 
need. Bring me back the receipts, and see thatithey 
acknowledge the exact sum you carry. If yom ane 
disereet in the matter I shall give you thin last 
ermuul every quarter-day.” 

A quick, intelligent look crossed Tristainis faes, 
at which Mr. Sattonstall smiled. 

“Well?” said the latter, inquiringly. 

“T thimkcitis the silent partner,” responded Tris- 
tain. 

“Anathema Mendon, eh? Well, don't rely too 
strongly on solving the mystery. I only allow you 
to bring hack the silent partner's signature.” 

It was a refreshing treat to the closely:confined 
clerk to be riding forth into the fresh, pura air of the 
country. 

_There were many things te make him cheerful— 
his brother’s evident imprevement, the confidence: of 
his employer, and the fair prospect epening before 
him. Tristain Worth was in his highest spiritsand 
in his fresh new suit—net so despicable a 
either. His eye was glad and bright, his faca u- 
wontedly gay, as he turned from the iron-works-—— 
having delivered the message te the foreman—and 
drove-up the earefully tended avenue of the great 
house: by the river. 

Tristain already had a little knewledge of the 
place. He knew, at least, a romantic episode in the 
experience of one ef its inmates. It had happened 
when he first came to the iron-works as a workman. 
That scene had been in hismind ever since he started 
trom the city. 

Perhaps, to do justice to Tristain, whomamy-gentie 
reader knows:very woll is my favourite hero, I had 
better tell it in my own words rather than hia, 
and look through the. eyes of the beautiful Miss 
Merton, the ole heiress of the great house-towands 
which Tristain is advancing. 

Miss Merton, then a young girl of seventeen, brit 
of singularly well-balanced and mature character, 
was riding in the train unattended fronrthesnburban 
town in which the iron-works were situated. Tho 
train-was crossing the bridge just. before reaching 
the iron-works station when ono-of those miserable 
catastrephes for which no official is punished, but 
whose criminal carelessness is as murderous as 
the ‘osaasgin’s dagger, ensued, and the train was 
Precipitated from the line into the river. It was 
fortunately a short train, but there were passan- 
ers enough to make the soene one of indescribable 
horror and confusion. 


Miss Merton had a confused remembrance of 2 
great shock, a dull pain, and the icy chill of 
water. She woke to the consciousness of a strong 
arm lifting her gently from the broken.seat to whicl 
her clenched fingers had clung, 2 pitying but, calm, 
reassuring voice speaking in her ear: 

“Don’t be afraid, miss. I can swim easily and 
take you safely. There isn’t a bit ef damger if you 
don’t interfere with my right arm.” 

Opening her eyes, Miss Merton loaked.intoanother 
pair of dark blue orbs, almost black with.the:excite- 
ment of that terrible hour, and appreciated at ance .the 
strength and comfort offered her. 

“Oh no,, I am not afraid! You are:very kind,” 
she. answered, calmly. 

Tris smiled, and I think I have told yon hefore 
how # genuine smile glorified his face. 

“ How handsome, brave, and goed he.is!” was the 
young maiden’s reflection, and she imvoluntarily 
obeyed his:sudden direction. 

He lifted. her im, safety over the mass of drifting 
timber, bro#en panelling and clinging, desperate 
hands, made sure she was safe on the firm land, 
heard the sudden exclamation of ean aristocmtic- 
looking gentleman, who leaped from his carriage 
and caught her in his‘arms. 

“Safe! my daughter safe! Heaven be praised!” 

And Tris was away again, dashing to the rescue 
of a helpless child wedged between the broken 
carziage seats and drifting on the water. 

The gentleman wrapped a costly rebe. around her 
dripping ferm and was lifting her tenderly into the 
carriage. But.Miss Merton, shivering from head to 
foot, still lingered. Her eyes were on the dark 
waters. 

“ Stay, papa; letme besure that he comes.up. Hoe 
dived down for something or other—that brave 
young gentleman!” 

“ Anether time. I will come back at once, when 
you are safe in dry clothing, and look after these 
poor creatures.” 

She would still have resisted, but he toek her 
forcibly in his arms and drove furiously home to 
the great house. Miss Merton was seriously ill for 
some time, and when she recovered she found, to her 
great annoyance, that her father had been unable to 
discover her gallant deliverer, though he had taken 
great pains to de so. 

“It must have been some stranger accidentally 
taking this train towards te other junction. No 
one could give me any informatien about a very 
handsome and brave yeung gentleman,” answared 
her father, smiling at her disappointment. 

“T shall meet him again seme timer ather,” said 
Miss Merton, in a very pesitive tone. 

And the young lady was right; but it must. be ad- 
mitted it was in a rather less romantic position than 
she had anticipated. 

She went one day into the gnome-like cavern of 
the grim iron-works, looking like an angel or a fairy 
astray, with her fair face, her rich silken dress, her 
delicate rufties of fine old lace, amidstits eoaty black 
anvils, and its yawning, flashing ovens,.its showexs 
of fire and Vulcan chorus. 

Mr. Merton wasa man of very eccentric, ideas, and 
his danghter had received a very peculiarand, as seme 
ef her friends thought, a very masculine education. 
But yet Anna Merton was the very impersonation 
of feminine grace aad beauty; and no one felt it 
mere than Tristain Worth that moment, when, look- 
ing up from his cauldron of red-hot, seething metal, 
he saw her calm, fair face and serienus eyes leeking 
intently upen him. Instinotively Tris teek off his 
old cap, .and.lifted his sooty hand to hia forehead, 
respectfully greeting her. 

Mr. Merton was busy explaining the different 
processes threugh’ which the molten matal. passed 
ere it.came forth ready for the market. 

In the red glare of the burning furnace Tris’slithe 
young figure stood forth graceful and erect. The 
warmth and moisture had drawn his hair away from 
his ferehead till it almost.rivalled Urban’s curly locks. 

His eye shene: bright and feanless, his lips were 
curved with a slight and yet intensely proud smile, 
But his hamds were begrimed, his clothing was 
soiled, his cheek even had a tinge of the contaminat- 
ing soot. 

Anna Merton stepped forward fearlessly, and 
held out the white fingers of her one ungloved hand. 

“ J am so glad to find you again,” seidshe. “ Why 
did:yon: not allow us.to thank you?” 

“I did not wish for any thanks,” returned Tria, 
colouring to the temples. with mingled delight and 
bash 


ulne ss. 
“ And won't you shake heads even?’ asked.she, 
avchiy. 
Tris glanced from her delicate:palmito his. own, be- 
grimed hand, and shook his head. 
“] would as soon think of giving this bateful.iron 
black to a lily as of placing my seety hand in 





yours,” he answered. 





It was her turn now to blush, and the rich rose tint 
was very becoming to her pure complexion. 

“It was a very welcome hand for me that frightful] 
day,” said she, as she touched her father’s arm. 
“ Papa, this is the yeung man who saved me on the 
day of the accident.” 

“Bless my soul, Auna, you don’t say so! You 
young scapegraece, when | circulated my inquiries 
through the village why didn’t you come for- 
ward 2?” rn 

Tristein eyed him firmly. He had no timidity or 
servility for the man, mighty potentate of the town 
though he might -be.; it was only the fair, grave 
daughter who could melt the forced stoicism of his 
usual demeanour. 

“T did not choose ta do ao, sir. Silenee about 
the affair would be the most welcome thanks for 
me. If there’s any sensation raised, I shalt look 
ont, another time, to get aut of the crowd as 
quickly as possible.” 

“Not a very humane resolve. But you might 
have saved me the persevering search I made. 
This young lady was not to be appeased until I 
discovered you; and you might have prevented all 
that trouble. What have you to say to that?” 

Tristain laughed at the dry humour of the tone, 
and responded, quickly: 

“T didn’t answer in the least to your description. 
You.asked for a young gentleman, and I am only a 
poor working boy.” 

“You have left out an adjective that was used 
pretty freely in my account; but never mind that. 
What do you mean? Shame upon you, if youmean 
to imply that you cannot be both! Please heaven, 
were | you L would be a gentleman as well as a 
working man.” 

Tristaia Worth’s eyes filled with tears, he could 
scarcely tell why. What superior people these 
were, beth father and daughter, standing before him 
in his blackened forge clothing, and talking and 
looking as if he were their equal in the eyes of all 
the world! 

“ Thank yon, sir,” said he, simply ; “ youare right. 
I can be both, and I will.” 

They talked a little longer, and then moved on; 
and presently the gentleman came back alone, his 
pecket-boek in his hand. 

“New,” said he, “you are going to let me seiile 
that little account of ours.” 

“No,” cried Tris, firmly ; “there is no account. I 
will not be paid for giving a little help to a young 
lady in a perilous situation. As if it were a matier 
of business to be setiled in pounds.” 

Mr. Merten’s keen gray eyes were fixed upon 
his face. “ But, my lad, I can give you valuable 
assistance, and lose nothing by it.” 

“T will mot accept anything. You have already 
more than settled whatever obligation yeu may feel. 
What you said to me about a workman's beceming 
a gentleman is worth everything to me. I shall 
never forget it. And I will accept nething else.” 

Mr. Merton, with his odd smile, nodded, put up 
his pocket-beok, and walked away. He found 
the fereman explaining seme new arrangements 
in the furnace to the young lady, whe, strange to 
tell, understoed him perfectly. 

“ Minot, what sort of a fellow is that yeung man 
you have atthe melting furnace—a tall, straight 
young fellow.?” 

“Oh, I know. That’s young Tristain ; and I assure 
yeu he’s valuable to us. The most faithful, reliable 
hand, aad the most intelligent we've ever had at that 
post. I’min hepes the cempany will let me raise 
his wages, so that it will bean object for him to stay. 
He's. an oddity, though not a general faveurite ; for 
you. know our men are a coarse set. He keeps by 
himself entirely. They call him a miser, fer he is 
remarkably ecenomical in his calculations, and has 
never been known to take the slightest recreation 
which requires.expenditure, But he studies far into 
the night, and buys. boeks with his money, and is 
taking lessons of somebody or ether. He does an 
Mereulean ameunt ef work. I think, myself, he 
has good reasons for being close. It is certain 
that,he can’t spend half his earnings on himself.” 

“ There's the making of a man in him, or] am mis- 
taken,” observed Mr. Merton. And ho took his 
daughter's band to lead her away. 

“Thope you gave him enough to spare him such 
frightful economy. It must be saannoying toa young 
man like him to be jeered at as a miser,’ whispered 
his daughter. 

“Pooh! the lad will make his own way. He is 
as proud.emd independent,as a strong, healthy, keen- 
minded young fellow ought. to be. He won't accept 
anything; but I'll give friend Sattonstall a hint 
that if he wants to make for himself a faithful, trusty 
manager he'd better educate this honest lad for the 

lace.” 

All this digression is to explain the reason of 
Tristain’s knowledge of the residence of Miss 
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Merton, in the great house by the river. He had 
met her twice that first year, and received a friendly 
smile of recognition; but a perverse pride would 
notallow him to heed her apparent wish to speak 
with him, and he had hurried on as if he were run- 
ning away from some frightful ogre. 

Now he was going on an errand to that very house. 

Was the abruptly speaking but kind-hearted 
father the silent partner, Anathema Mendon? And 
should he see the daughter? Why did Tristain 
Worth’s sternly schooled heart bound so rebelliously 
at the very thought ? 

This question was speedily answered, for even as 
he turned around the path following the curve of the 
fir-trees a noble black horse came bounding forward, 
and beneath the fluttering white plumes of the 
equestrienne’s hat he beheld the calm beauty of 
Miss Merton's face. 

Three years had made littlealteration. Theremight 
have been a richer tinge to the proud scarlet lips, a 
glossier black to the broad braid wound around the 
noble head, a rounder, fuller curve to the graceful 
shape; but the same grand serenity and even poise 
of soul, the same pure, womanly spirit shone from her 
clear dark eyes. 

She looked into the carriage carelessly, then 
suddenly checked her horse, and cried out, gaily: 

“Why, Mr. Worth, where have you dropped 
from? There are ne ill tidings, I hope. Ileftthem 
all well. I'll turn back.” 

Somewhat surprised at the familiarity of the tone, 
Tristain bowed, and for a moment maintained an 
embarrassed silence. 

She wheeled her horse round, and bent down 
from the saddle with an arch smile. 

“You see I’m more amiable now than during that 
other ride. I'm going to allow you to take me from 
the saddle; and I'll come in and hear what you 
have come to tell.” 

More and more bewildered, Tristain sitently held 
up his hands to assist her in dismounting. She 
threw her trailing riding-skirt acrgss one arm, and 
was smilingly leading the way to the door, when 
suddenly she came to afull pause, and stared at him 
blankly. 

“Why, it is not Mr. Urban Worth at all,” ex- 
claimed she. “It is—it is——” She fixed her 
searching gaze on his face, and then held out her 
hand, with a charming blush on her cheek, and a 
winning smile on her lip. “It is quite another per- 
son. I see. I am very glad to see you, Mr. Tristain.” 

“Thave come on business for Mr. Sattonstall. I 
have brought some money, and am to take back 
the receipt. It is with your father, I presume, I 
am to deal,” stammered Tristain. 

She glanced at her black dress, and sighed. 

“My father has been dead two years and a half, 
Mr. Tristain. Iwill send my uncle to you.” 

“Dead?” ejaculated Tristain, following her into 
the luxuriously furnished rooms, so shocked that it 
deprived him of his embarrassment. “I am so 
grieved to hear it. He was too good and honour- 
able to be lost to the world. There are so few 
like him.” 

“So few, indeed,” answered the daughter, with 
quivering lips. ‘“ Sometimes I wonder if I am ever 
to see another half so noble and true in principle. 
If strangers like you miss him, think what it must 
be for me.” 

“T am deeply grieved for you. I seem to have lost 
a friend of my own. I shall never forget, nor cease to 
be grateful to him for that remark he made to me 
that I could bea gentleman, though I remained a 
poor workman all my life.” 

They sat down, and naturally enough fell into a 
long conversation. Tristain’s developing character 
had out-grown all his old boyish wilfulness. 

He was ready to make known to so interested a 
listener all his brightened prospects, and under the 
present circumstances to acknowledge gratefully his 
indebtedness to her dead father for the enviable 
situation he occupied. 

Presently he noticed a new volume, just out of the 
press, lying on the table. 

“T looked for it impatiently,” he said. “ What do 
you think of it? I read it through last night.” 

“ Don’t you see that the leaves are uneut? It has 
only just arrived. You were prompt toobtain yours. 
I remember my father’s saying that it was a good 
sign in you spending your pocket-money in books.” 

“ They haw’ *been my sole luxury,” replied Tristain, 
gravely. “It may still continue so for many years,” 
he added, with a sigh. 

Her penetrating eye had scanned his dress, plain 
and neat, but destitute of all attempt at ornament 
or display—a trait somewhat rare in the young 
gentlemen of her intimate acquaintance. 

“If I were sure it was not a parsimonious, greedy 
spirit—if there were a noble motive behind, how I 
should admire him,” thought Miss Merton. 

“ All this time Iam neglecting my errand,” said 





Tristain, rousing himself from a vague but delicious 
dreaminess, as he sat there in her presence, she 
smiling pleasantly at him. 

“ As it is business for Mr. Sattonstall, I will send 
my uncle to you.” 

“ Por Sattonstall, Son & Co. The mysterious 
silent partner causes a great deal of conjecture at 
the warehouse.” 

She laughed lightly, touched the bell and vanished. 
In a few moments a thin,‘sickly-looking man er- 
tered the room. 

“ You bring the quarterly income ? Let mesee the 
figures, please,” said he, going straightway into 
business, after the formal salutation. 

Tristain counted out the money, and laid the con- 
densed statement before him. 

“Yes, oh yes; all right, of course. The firm is 
getting on famously. Another year like the past and 
I think even young Mr. Eustace can afford to retire.” 

He gathered up the papers in his hand and stood as 
if waiting for the young man’s departure. 

“If you please, sir, I want the reeeipts to take 
back. Will you be good enough to sign them?” 

“I! Why you don’t imagine all this money belongs 
to me?” 

“I supposed you were the silent partner. I must 
have the receipts from that person before I can leave 
the money,” said Tristain, firmly. 

“To be sure. I'll go and get them, and leave you 
the money till you see the signature. A very busi- 
ness-like proceeding. But only to think you believed 
me to be the silent partner! As if I would burden 
my mind with all that weight! Ho, ho!” 

He went out, shrugging his shoulders and laugh- 
ing. In a few moments he returned, and laid the 
fresh signature before Tristain’s astonished eyes. 

There it was, the same odd, inimitable scrawl 
—‘ Anathema Mendon,” as near as anyone could de- 
cipher it. 

Tristain could not help laughing as he placed it 
carefully ix his pocket-book. 

“ What a simpleton I was to believe I should be 
allowed to read the riddle so easily!” he muttered, 
as he walked out of the doer. 

“ What riddle? Come and let me solve it,” said 
a sweet, clear voice. 

He turned. There stood Miss Merton, beckoning 
him into a fairylike apartment, half boudoir, half 
conservatory. 

A little marble-topped table stood in the centre, 
with a tray of refreshments, and two steaming cups 
of coffee. But no servant was to be seen. 

‘“* Come,” said Miss Merton, in a gentle, coaxing voice 
that would have astonished her friends who only 
knew her as stately and a trifle imperious. “You 
shall share my luncheon with me. I am sure you 
won’t regret it when your long ride is over.” 

Her long riding-dress was looped up by jet clasps; 
she had tossed off the plumed cap, and her queenly 
head was only crowned by her Own glossy braids. 
Bright and eager, she sat down behind the silver urn, 
and, half unconscious of his own movement, Tristain 
took the chair beside her. 

“Only a wee drop more cream, Mr. Tristain. 
We're a particular family in that respect, and I 
intend to make you remember our coffee! It is so 
comfortable to have someone tolunch with you! Now 
I shall enjoy my ride a great deal better. I started 
off, you see, without it, because aunt had a late break- 
fast, and poor invalid Uncle True never ventures on 
anything but a dyspeptic’s fare. I hope you like the 
coffee, Mr. Tristain.” 

“T ought, lamsure,” replied Tristain, as he served 
her, wondering to find ha betrayed no awkwardness. 
‘It is nectar !” 

She smiled with all a child’s glee. 

“T am so glad you like it! It is so pleasant to be 
giving someone coffee again. Now this piece of cold 
chicken, and a little jelly. Only keep me company, 
and see what an appetite I shall display.” 

“My mother poured out the last cup of coffee I 
drank, and that was five years ago,” said Tristain. 

Her dark eyes glistened, but the tear only beaded 
the silken lash, and did not fall. 

“Oh! I hope she is still alive?” said she, hur- 
riedly. 

“Thank you, she is; and I am hoping to go back 
for a short time to the old home this summer.” 

“And you have taken no coffee from any other 
hand till now ?” 

He smiled gravely but fearlessly, anxious to show 
her his manly independence and scorn of deceit: 

“No; nor tea, nor wine. Pure cold water has 
served me as well, perhaps, and has given me more 
enduring entertainment. What I saved in abste- 
miousness I squanderedin books. One or the other 
I must have denied myself.” 

“Yet, still, coffoe is very agreeable,” said she, 
playfully, filling his cup the second time. 

“Tt is nectar—at least, for to-day,” answered 
Tristain. 





When they rose, at length, from what, in more 
ways than one, had been a fairy feast for the young 
man Miss Merton put on her riding-hat. 

“T will canter along beside you till you take the 
turnpike. We shall have a view of the scene of our 
first acquaintance,” said she. “Ab, Mr. Tristain, | 
shall never ~ your good services then. When 
you come on business again with—the silent part. 
ner—” she paused to laugh in a more girlish way than 
many people heard from the stately Miss Merton. 
and continued, gravely—“then, Mr. Tristain, you 
must promise to lunch with me. It is so pleasant to 
talk with someone who appreciates my father’s cha- 
racter. Others tell me he was odd, eccentric. You 
know that it was true nobility of soul which made 
him different from other men. He wanted me to be 
different, likewise, from other women. He showed 
me their folly, their ignorance, their frivolity, and 
taught me to look upon my mind as one capable of 
venturing into any service or research where mascu- 
line genius could lead me, witheut losing any of its 
finer feminine sensibilities. Since he is gone there 
is no one to sympathize with me. They shrink away 
from the strong-minded woman, and I dare not ven- 
ture upon anything but the most transparent non- 
sense before the world. Think how I must yearn 
for sympathy then, and come to my luncheon as often 
as you can; for, even as my father did, I recognize 
in you one of the fearless iconeclasts of society.” 

Her face was eager and earnest; little tremor of 
agitation shook the Jpure, sweet voice from its ordi- 
nary calmness. How could Tristain Worth be other- 
wise than deeply touched and gratified ? 

“ The pleasure, the honour, and the gain will a!) 
be on my side,” answered he, hurriedly. “ Whenever 
it lies in my power I shall come.” 

What wonder that all the week our youthful hero 
walked as in a rosy cloud of enchantment? that his 
face daily gained grace and beauty as the hard lines 
of bitterness and care melted away, and the smile 
of glad almost unconscious hope shone in his eye, 
and hovered around his lips? He heard no more 
from Urban until the evening after the great ball, 
when the latter walked unexpectedly into his room. 

“I’m off, Tris, for ‘ The Corner,’ and three weeks 
of liberty. Any messages for the old folks ?” 

“Tt isn’t long since I wrote. Sit down, Urban. 
Why do you stand ?” 

“Oh, I’m off again to pack up. Expect to astonish 
the natives. Heigho! what an age it seemssince we 
left!” 

Urban sighed, and for a few rainutes his gay, 
handsome face was clouded. 

“They will be glad enough to see you. I mean 
to go myself before long. I say, Urban, suppose you 
tell them there’s a tolerable chance for Joe. It will 
come from you all the more welcome. I was speak- 
ing to Mr. Sattonstall to-day. He said the increase 
of the business required another man between the 
warehouse and the mills. I spoke of Joe, and he pro- 
mised to give him the situation. It will exactly suit 
him. He’ll have the carting from the different stations 
tosuperintend. The salary is nothing remarkable, but 
a great deal in comparison with what he earns there ; 
and Joe is getting a little impatient. He wants to 
marry Rose Henderson, you know.” 

“ What, that awkward Joe! She used to be apretiy 
little creature.” 

“Joe thinks she’s angelic now. You'll have an 
opportunity to see for yourself. You won't forget the 
situation ?” 

“Of course I shan’t ;,I must say, Tris, you're 4 
magnanimous old boy to allow me the offering 
of it. But I must be off. Good-night, Tris.” Aud 
away he darted, taking good care to avoid meeting 
anyone he knew, and entering his own door only afier 
a careful survey had assured him there were no angry 
creditors waiting to pounce upon him. 

(To be continued.) 


CARACTACUS AND QUEEN VicTori1a.—There is 4 
very fair amount of evidence in proof of the blood of 
Caractacus flowing in the veins of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria and the Royal Family of Great Britain. The 
Welsh chronicles relate that Cadvan, the great- 
grandson of Caractus, was the father of Ystravdel, 
who married Coel, Earl of Colchester, and their 
daughter, Helena, was the mother of Constantine the 
Great. After a lapse of five centuries Basil I., ma- 
ternally descended from Constantine, was raised to 
the throne of the East. Romanus IL, the great 
grandson of Basil I., was the father of Anna, the 
wife of Vladimir 1, the Czar of Russia ; and their 
grand-daughter Anna married Henry I., King of 
France. Their grandson, Peter I., by his marriag® 
with the heiress ef the Courtenays, was the grand- 
father of Isabel of Angouléme, the wife of King 
John; and thus the blood of Caractacus may be traced 
down, through the Plantagenets, to the present occu 
pant of the British throne. 
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[Lost IN THE woopD.] 


MY MIDNIGHT PERIL. 


Tue night of the seventeenth of October. Shall 
I ever forget its pitchy darkness, the roar ef the 
autumnal wind through the lonely forest, and the 
incessant pouring of the rain? I had heard; of 
lonely wayfarers being lost in the woods before. I 
had pitied them ; but now I fully realized the vague 
terror, the undefined danger which broods over the 
lost. 

“This comes of short cnts,”;I muttered, petulantly, 
to myself as I plodded along, keeping close to the 
trunks of the trees to avoid the deep ravine, through 
which I could hear the roar of the turbulent 
stream some forty or fifty feet below. My blood ran 
cold as I thought what might be the possible conse- 
quences of a false step or a move in the wrong direc- 
tion. Why hadI not been contented to keep in the 
high road? 

“I should have reached the railroad station an 
hour before if I had not foolishly imagined the other 
peth would be more direct. Now I have wandered 
away nobody knows how many miles, and if I escape 
with a whole skim and unbreken bones, I shall con- 
sider myself particularly lucky. Stay! was that 
a light, or are my eyes playing me as false as did my 
commen sense ?” 

I stopped, holding on to the low, resinous 
boughs ef a hemlock that grew on the edge of the 
bank, for it actually seemed as if the wind would 
seize me bodily and hurl me down the precipitous 
descent. 

It was a light—thank Providence, it was « light, 
and no ignus-fatuns or gleam to lure me on to de- 
struction and death. 

“ Halloe-0-0-0!” 

My voice rang threugh the woods like a clarion, 
strengthened by the energy of desperation. The light 





flickered, oscillated backwards and forwards, and 
finally stood still. I plunged onwards through tangled 
vines, dense briers, and rocky banks, until, gradually 
nearing, I could perceive a bent figure wrapped in an 
old oilcloth cape, er cloak, carrying alantern. As the 
dim light fell upon his face I almost recoiled. Would 
not solitude and the woods be preferable to the cem- 
panionship of this withered, wrinkled, hideous old 
man? But it was too late to recede now. 

“What's wanting ?” he snarled, with a peculiar 
motion of the lips that seemed to leave his yellow 
stumps of teeth all bare 

“Tam lost in the woods; can you ‘direct me to 
R—— Station ?” 

“Yes; L—— Station is twelve miles from blere !” 

“Twelve miles ?” 

I stood aghast. 

“ Yes.” 

“Can yon tell me of any shelter I could obtain for 
the night ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Where are you going ?” 

“To Drew's.” 

“Ts it a tavern?” 

“No.” 

“ Would they take me in for the night? I could pay 
them well.” s 

His eyes gleamed; the yellow stumps stood re- 
vealed once more. 

“I think so. ’Tain’t a tavern, but folks do stop 
there occasionally.” 

“Ts it far from here?” 

“Not very; about half a mile.” 

“Then let us make haste and reach it. I am 
drenched to the skin.” 

We plodded on, my companion more than keeping 
pace with me, though he must have been nearly 
seventy-five years of age, and bent with infirmity. 
Presently we left the edge of the ravine, entoring 





what seemed like trackless woods, and keeping 
straight en until the lights of some habitation 
gleamed fitfully through the wet foliage. 

It was a ruinous old place, with the windows all 
drawn to one side as if the foundation Had given way, 
and the pillars of a rude porch nearly decayed ; 
yet Aladdin’s castle could scarcely have looked 
pleasanter or more welcome to me, wayworn and 
weary as I was 

A woman answered my fellow traveller's knock — 
a woman apparently about thirty-five or forty years 
of age, with reddish-brown hair wound in thick 
braids around her head,and curious, half-shut eycs 
My companion whispered a word or two to her, and 
she turned to me with smooth, voluble words of 
welcome 

“She regretted the poverty of their accommoda 
tions; but | was welcome to them, such as they 
were.” 

“Where is Isaac?” demanded my guide 

“Hoe has not come in yet.” 

I sat down on # wooden bench beside the fire, 
with my valise close to me, while the woman threw 
on fresh fuel, drew out a round table, and pro 
duced bread, cold meat, and a bottle of some 
spirituous compound 

I atea few mouthfuls of the bread, but did not 
touch the other articles 

“TI should like to retire as soon as possible,” I 
said, for my weariness was excessive 

“ Certainly.” 

The woman started up with alacrity 

“Where aro you going te put him?” 
guide 

“ In the upper chamber.” 

“Put him in Isaac’s room." 

“No 


asked my 


“Jt's the most comfortable " 

“T tell you no.” 

But here | interrupted the whispered colloquy 

“]T am not particular—I don't care where you lodge 
me, only mako haste!” 

The woman's smooth apologies were profuse 

“She only wished to make me comfortable, and 
Isaac’s rooni always leaked.” 

So 1 was conducted up a steep ladder, that stood 
in thecorner of the room, into an apartment ceiled 
with sloping beams and ventilated by one small 
window, where a low bedstead, placed close againsi 
the board partition, and a table, with one or two 
chairs, formed the sole attempts at furniture 

The women put the light—an oil-lamp—on the 
table. 

“ Anything more I can get you, sir?’ 

“ Nothing, I thank you.” 

“T hope you'll sleep well, sir; when shall I call 
you?” 

“ At four o'clock in the morning, if you please. I 
must walk to R Station in time for the seven 
o'clock express.” 

“T'll be sure and call you, sir.” 

She withdrew, leaving me alone in the gloomy 
little apartment. I sat down, and looked around me 
with no very agreeable sensations. 

Wearied as 1 had become, I yet felt no inclination to 
sleep ; in fact, it seemed as if I had never been more 
wakeful in all my life. I walked up and down the 
narrow room; I lay down on the bed, trying to woo 
slumber by listening to the ceaseless drip, drip of the 
rain upon the roof ; but allinvain, my brain seemed 
preternaturally active. 

“T will sit down and write to Berenice,” I 
thought. ‘ That will soothe my nerves and quiet 
me, perhaps.” 

I descended the ladder. The fire still glowed 
redly in the stove beneath; my companion and the 
woman sat beside it, talking in a low tone, anda 
third person sat at the table eating—a short, stout 
villanous-looking man in a red flannel shirt and 
muddy trousers. 

I asked for writing-materials. A bottle of ink, a 
stumpy pen, and a couple of sheets of soiled paper 
were brought out of a little cupboard in the chimney 
corner, and 1 returned to my room to ww'te to my 
wife. 

“My darling Berenice,” 

I paused and lay down my pen as I concluded the 
words, half smiling to think what she would say 
could she know of my strange quarters—she, my fair 
Italian flower, now regaining her lost roses under the 
blue balmy sky of her native land. Sweet little 
Berenice! She, atleast, was spared the perils of this 
stormy midnight ! 

Not until both sheets were covered did I lay aside 
my pen and prepare for slumber. As I folded the 
paper I happened to glance towards my couch. 

Was it the gleam of a human eye observing me 
through the cracks of the board partition? or was it 
but my own fancy? Whatever it was it sent acold 
thrill through the very marrow of my bones. I took 
my light to reconnoitre. There was a crack there, 
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but only blank darkness beyon%; yet I could have 
sworn that something had glanced baleful Ily at me 
I took out my wateh—it w: as one o'clock. It was 
scarcely worth while to uwadress for three hours’ 
rest; I would lie down im my clothes and snatch 
what slumber I could. Se, placing my valise close 


to the head of my bed, and barricading the leckless | 
door with the two chairs, I extinguished the light | 


and lay down. 


At first I was very wakeful, but gradually a genile | 
drowsiness seemed to steal ever me like a misty | 


mantle, until, all ef a sudden, some startling electric 
thrill coursed through all my veins, aad I sat up ex- 
cited and trembling. 

A luminous softness seemed to glow and quiver 
through the room—no light of moon or star was ever 
so soft or penetrating—and by the little window I 
saw Berenice, my wife, dressed in floating garments 


of white, with her long golden hair knotted back | 


by a blueribbon. Apparently she was beckoning to 
me with outstretched hands and eyes full ef wild, 
anxious tenderness, 

I sprang to my feetand rushed tewards her, butas 
I reached the windew the fair apparition seemed to 
vanish into the stormy darkness, and I was left alone. 
At the self-same instant the sharp report of a pistol 
sounded—I could see the jagged stream of fire above 
the pillow—straight through the very spet where, 
ten seconds since, my head had lain. 

With an instantaneeus comprehension of my danger, 
I swung myself over the ledge ef the window, jumping 
some eight or ten feet into the tangled rose-bushes | 
below, and as I crouched there, recovering my breath, 
1 heard the wap of footsteps in my room. 

“Ts he dead?” cried a voice up the ladder—the 
smooth, deceitful voice of the wemen with the half- 
closed eyes. 

“Of course he is,” growled a voice im return ; “ that 
charge would have kiled ten men! A light there, 
quick! and tell Tom to be ready to dispose of it.” 

“Tt!” Acold, agonized shudder ran through me 
as I felt what “it” meant. What den of mid- 
night murderers had I fallen into? And how fear- 
fully narrow had been my escape. With a speed that 
© nly mortal terror and deadly peril can give, I rushed 
through the weods, now illumined by a faint glimmer 
of starlight. 1 know not what impulse guided my 
footsteps—I never shall know how many times I 
crossed my own track, or how close I stood to the 
brink of the deadly ravine ; but some merciful Pro- 
vidence encompassed me with guiding and protecting 
care, for when the morning dawned, with faint red 
bars of orient light against the stormy eastern sky, 
I was close to the high road, some seven miles from 
R . 
Once in the town, I told my story to the local 
police, and a body of them was sent with mo to the 
spot. 

After much searching, and many false alarms, we 
succeeded in finding the ruinous old hut; but it 
was empty and deserted. Our birds had flown; nor 
did I ever recover my valise, watch and chain, 
which latter I had left under my pillow. 

“It’s Drew's gang,” said the leader of the police ; 
‘and they’ve troubled us these two years past. I 
don’t think, though, they'll come hack here just at 
present.” 

Nor did they. 

But the strangest part of my story is to come yet. 
ome three weeks subsequently I received a letter 
‘om my sister, who was with Berenicein her Italian 

me—aletter whose intelligence filled me with sur- 


“T must tell yon something very, very st rang 
wrote my sister, “ that happe: ned to us on the r ght 
of the seventeenth of October. Berenice had not been 
well forsome time—in fact, she had been confined 
to her bed fer nearly a week, and I was sitting beside 
her, reading. It was late ; the clock had just struck 
one, when all of a sudden she seemed to faint away, 
growing celd and rigid as acorpse. I hastened to 
call assistance ; but. all our efforts seemed vain to 
restore life or animation. I was about sending 
Antoine for the doctor when her senses returned as 
suddenly as they had left her, and she sat up in 
bed, pushing back her hair and looking wildly around 
her. 

“* Berenice!’ 1 exclaimed, ‘how you have terrified 
usall! Are you ill ?’ 

““* Not ill,’ she answered ; ‘but I feel so strange. 
Gracie, I have been with my husband!’ 

“And all our reasonings failed to convince her 
of the impossibility of her assertions. She persists 
to this moment that she saw you and was with you 
on the night of the seventeeth of October, or rather 
on the morning of the eighteenth. Where and how 
she cannot tell; but we think it must have been 

some dream. She is better now, and I wish you 
could see how fast she is improving.’ 

This is my plain, unvarnished tale. I do not pre- 
tend to explain or aceount for its mysteries. 


simply relate facts. Let psychologists unravel the 
labyrinthical skein. Iam not supenstitieus, neither 
do I believe in ghests, wraiths and apparitions ; but 
this I de know—that although my Italian wife 
was at Naples, in the body, the morning of the 
eighteenth ef October, her spirit surely stoed beside 
me in the mement of the deadly peril that menaced 
me. It-may be that, to the subtle instinct and 
| strength of a wife’s holy love, all things are possible; 
but Berenice surely saved my life. A. B. 


NATHALIE LERMOND 
—_—@——_—_—_—. 
CHAPTER L 
| AwrusmN crept on apace. The cleuds began to 
leok guay and low ever the old seapert town ;all the 
summer birds had gone. The few ferlorn shrubs in 
the jail-yard:eorner had shed their withered lesves 
long before, and far below, dowm the harbour’s«@ark 
distance, the wild and h surf-lines rotbedim: 
wearily from day’s end til day's end, im-mist and 
storm, anc pitiless autumn winds. 

Little Natuatic Lermuntl,with her chin in one resy 
palm, crauched i.» the window-of the jailer’s sistimg- |: 
room, listened tothe wind, and counted theawindrops: 
trickling down dhe pane, always with mournful 
eyes. Stone walls could metomufile allithe sounds 
within, or shutt-out the ravings of‘the sterm. outside 
| but the voisewf the storm was the best. 

New prisoners were brought mby night.ead by day. 
Often themeiae of fresh arrivals frightened Nathalie 
| from herchililssleep. Shricks and curses madothe 
| dark hourstterrille. Sometimes white, wolfish faces 
elared at ier through the prison 
the cdlisaneund under sentence of death, ethers were 
going forth te trial, others still.wwaited their tum in 
fear and-grent-tremibling, or, let‘itbe hoped, inplacid 
trust. Dark and dreary days they were. 

Dreary enough to Hendee, the accused murderer, 
lying liatless on his pallet. Dreary enough to Cal- 
vert, the peor debter, wandering at will im the pas- 
sages, allowed toe thrust his face into whatever 
light was there, yet.still a prisoner mo less than the 
other, andl with a poorer chance of ultimate 
release. Day bydiwy old Amtony:saw that the face 
of one grew thimmerand puier, day by day he marked 
that the quick, mervous step im the corridors lost 
something of its firm, metallic ring. To each of 
these: men these was death itself im the very eirof 
the place. 

Semetimes when Antony came into the cell of 
Hendec—eiten, asthe weelms went-on, with delicacics 
thatavere mever tasted, medicines that were never 
takem—Rattio’s face, with/its tawny clusters of hair, 
follewed after, and looked at the prisoner with large 
and sorrewful eyes. She was like a fleeting vision 
of one of Murille’s saints, and one day, when he had 
been missing his two sunbeams—hidden in fog and 
damp—she stole frem Antony’s side, and going up to 
the rude table placed timidly upon it a glass holding 
a rose, some geraniums, and a cluster ef mignonette, 
tied together with a cord. The prisoner tamed to- 
wards her abrupily. 

“Why do you give me your flowers?” he said. 

“Tt is very dreary here,” answered the sweet: voice. 
“T thought you might like them—I. neared them.all 
myself.” 

“@h, did you 2?” 

“Yes. I shall have.a blush-rose. blown to-merrew 
—I will bring that too.” 

The prisoner's pale face worked curiowly.. He 
looked at the jailer. 

“ Did you tell me this was your child?” he spid. 

“My grandchild, sir,” answered Antony. 

“ Has she parents ?” 

Antony shook his head. “No one but me, sir.” 

“Why do you keep her in this place?” cried 
the prisoner. 

“T have no ether,” said Antony. 

“True,” mutteréd Hendee, beneath his breath. 

As they were going away he took one step after 
them. 

“ Wait,” he said to the child; “do not bring your 
blush-rosés to me! Do you know of what 1 stand 
accused ?” 

Nathalie raised her clear, unflinching face. 

“Qh, yes.” 

“Then why do you dare come here at.all?” 

“ Bless me!” began Antony. 

The prisover checked him. He was waiting for 
the answer of the child. 

“Oh, grandpa does not believe you guilty, and I 
am not afraid to come—indeed 1 am noi!” gaid 
Nathalie. 

“ Ah?” with a ghastly smile. 

After they had gone he went up to the flowers and 
lifted them from the glass, caressed them and 
pressed them to his forehead and his lips. A sudden, 








I | hot tear, wrung from heaven knows what depths 


bars, Men lay im. 


of despairing sorrew, fell upom Nathalic’s seo; 
rese. Hexe was semething far betéer than {i 
sunbeams. Like vain on some parched(hiliside, s,\; 
ring its withered verdure into life eneoamare, like , 
coeling dranght unto fevered lips, fell:omthe dese),,;., 
heart of this man the sweet pity of @ little chi) 
Verily itwas a simple thing, but.itashyuld ‘have ii; 
reward. 


Anotherweek went by. On itslastnight ‘the oid 


jailer, when goimg the reunds of the cells, found Hende. 
stretched upen his pallet, with hollow'eyes staria: 


} tlanltly-into space. Net that there was anythin, 
‘| unusual i 


in this. He had often surprised him thuso{ 
late, but now something in the haggard fuee,and in 
the look of-these eyes, startled Antony. He-wen: up 
te him. 
“ Perhaps you don’t-fecl so wellite-night, sir?” 
The prisoner's fixed gave turned slowly ‘from the 
wall. 
“I shall be better to-morrow,” dre :eaid, faintly 
“ Ts the sungeon in te :" 
“ He left-an heur age. 
The prisoner seve iiiat cemmnilitiecegenin,. 


way. 
“ii dees net matter. I think 1. heve been drcan- 


” he replied. 
| "Tia wenk, hs lpless tone struck te Amtomy's kind 


heart. 
“Porhaps you'd let me peur youwutadropadfwine 


» | sir. It's a geod heart you must keep uow—~you'll be 


‘tried to-merrew. 
The prisomer drew a leng breath, putting the wine 
uutasted 


“Hh, I vremember. They willtry uo for the mur- 
der ai——” 

A shudder enaued. 

“Yes,” said Antony. 

“Flow long have I bee imprisomed itere?” he 
asked. “I can keep ne ucte- of timeaow.” 

“it's four weeks to-morrow. Won’we found i: 
pretty dreary,” answered Autony. 
Popes bi groan wellett gp-from the pale 

8. 


tes,” with en effert, ‘ very: dreary.” 

“Is there anything you'd like to-night?’ 
the jailer. 

Hendeo raised himself on his elbew, hisiface glow- 
ing with a sudden 

“Where is that dui Natialin?” leo-aried. “bh 


and’ 
He fell back on ‘tisopiliow, the 
his face again like # 


“Then go,” hewaid ; “that isall.” 

So, vaguely wondering, Antony went awayand left 
him, believing in his innocence, lad thet hu time of 
trial had a hoping fer 

Meanwhile the crept on. Par out in » 

bank of western clouds peered forth the 
breken ring ef a young hunter’s moon. All was quiet 
abeut the jail—all but the bark of the great woll- 
mastiff chained in the jail-yard. Nattie.bad-no need 
to bury her head in the pillow that night—the only 
sounds abread were the wind at the stone casement 
and the dog below clanking his chain. 

The clocks ef the town struck midnight. Par in the 
low west a pale ring of fire marked the mourntul 
sinking moon; and once, as those clamging strokes 
smote the air, Grip, the wolf-mastiff,stanted up from 
sleep and howled piteously. 

Are brute instincts stronger than human? Antony 
Lermend did net hear his trusty bolts and bars giving 
way ; he did not know of stealthy steps in his corri- 
dors; but oa the stroke of twelve there entered a 
stranger into the eld jail, with no permission asked 
or given, and this stranger sent before him asummons 
from the cell of the prigener Hendee. A group 
had gathered there, and a lamp held by one of the 
turnakeys at the foot of the bed cast a faint.and sickly 
glare across the scene. Beside the pillow knelt the 
surgeon with the head of the prisoner raised to his 
shoulder, and the thim, ghastly face upturned to the 
light. His arms hung powerless at his side, the lips 
were half parted, the teeth set, but his eyes in thei: 
hollow sockeis still burned like living ceals of) fire 
as wandering wildly from face to face they fastened 
at last en Antony Lermend. 

“ He is dying,” said the surgeon. 

Going to his trial indeed, but not before an earthiy 
court; going to the bar of one whose judgment is 
not our judgment, whose mercy is not:our mercy. 

‘ Raise me @ little higher,” he murmared to the 
surgeon. 

So they put their strong arms about him—those 
still, grave-faced men, and lifted him up. He rallied 
with an effort. At the very last the strong heart 
still held its supremacy over the poor, exhausted 
frame. He raised one hand and beckoned the old 

jailer forward. 





“Ts there a lawyer in this place?” 
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Old Antony bent low te. catch the hollow whisper. 

« ¥es, sir, there’s one in for debe—Mr. Calvert, he 
has the debtor’s room.” 

“ Bring him to me !” said the prisoner. 

In that fearful hour John Calvert came and 
made one of the group around thedying men. They 
fell back in awed silonee that he might advance. 
He went quietly up to the bed and knelt down. 

Then Hendes, lifting his.head from the surgeon’s 
ghoulder, looked with strange eagerness:into this new 
comer’s face. A strong and noble face it was, re- 
turuing the other’s gaze steadfastly and unflinchingly 
They looked well at each ether, and with a purpose. 

“ You are a member of the bar?” said Hendee. 

“Yes,” answered Calvert. 

“When were you admitted ?” 

“ More than a year simes.” 

“Your name?” 

“ John Calvert.” 

The drooping head fell ‘back into ite former posi- 
tion. There were greatidreps. of pexspiration on the 


cold forehead. 





“Tam dying,” he said, “ and therease those who 


will say that nothing earthly can blet. out this dis- 
grace—a Hendee dying ims priecn cell !” 

Calvert bent down, and as tenderly as a woman 
took the hand fast growing chill. 

“ What can I do fer yeu?” he said. 

The hand grasped his own eagerly. 

First of all bear witness te what say.” 
I will,” answered Calvert. 

“T have lain in this cell for weeks, charged with 
the murder of Hagar St. Maur. To-morrow I should 
have been tried for the same, and they would have 
proved me guilty; but in the face of heaven, to 
whose higher bar I go, I swear to yen there is no 
blood en this hand! I die inneeent. Ob, heaven, 
why should I have injured her ?” 

There was a dead silence around the bed—ihey 
waited for his paroxyem te pass. 

“ Now bring pen, ink, and paper,” he-aried ; “ quick, 
or it will be too late,” 

He lay back quietly, the lids had fallen over his 
wild eyes, and the surgeon’s fingers marking the beat 
of the failing pulse till all was ready. When they 
roused him again John Calvert was unfeliing a roll 
of paper at the head of the bed, with the turmkey’s 
lamp held close at his shoulder. 

“ Write,” said the dying man, “the last-will and 
testament of Robert Hendee.” 

John Calvert dipped his pen into'the inkstand. 

“T have but two bequests to make,” said the pri- 
soner, “and I desire that Messrs. Ward and Claften, 
the old family solicitors of the Hendees, shall be- 
come my executors.” 

“Yes,” said Calvert. 

: “Now hear me. Usto my brother, Gilbert St. 

faur——” 

A dead pause. Calvert wrote the name, and then 
looked at it oddly. 

“I do bequeath-——” began ‘the prisoner. 

Another pause. 

“You do bequeath,” repeated Calvert, thinking his 
6trength departing. 

— curse!” breathed the prisoner, throngh ‘his sct 
teeth. 

“ Heaven help us!” mutteredeld Antony. 

“For the other,” continued Mendee, his voice grow- 
ing louder, ‘all the lands amd estates of the Hendees, 
mine by right of inheritance, all the wealth which I 
have accunulated—not eneugh te save me from sor- 
row or disgrace—my entire p' y, both personal 
and real, | do giveand bequeath te Nathalie Lermond, 
the grand-daughter of the keeper of this jail, and to 
her heirs for ever, desiring her te remember that I 
died guiltless of the crime ef murder, and commend- 
ing to her care and kindness:such of theold family 
servants as she may find living upon the said estates !” 

There was a@ little commotion at the foot of the 
bed. Old Anteny had staggered helplessly back 
against the wall. The turnkey and eurgeon stared at 
each other in mute astenishment. Calvert alone 
renained unmoved. 

Seraich,scrateh went his rapid pemacrossthe paper. 
The lamp-light fell full on hisface, which thedying 
tian lay watching with fascinated eyes. 

_ “Is that all?” said Calvert, dropping his peu, at 
aast. 

“ AIL” 

_He read the document over ine clear, business- 
like tone. A faint gesture of appreval answered him. 

“Give me the pen,” said Hendee. 

Calvert placed it im the cold, white hand. 

“ Now litt me up.” 

_ With their arms about him, half xeised to «,sit- 
lug pesture, he signed the document. There was 20 
Wouwor, aud no failing ; only, as he sanmk.back against 
tie surgeon, the latter drew forth hishanudkerchioi aud 
‘sped away something redamd wet from the pale 
lips 


dhen one by one the. witnesses advanecd and 


affixed their names—Antony, quite helpless and 
confounded, the turnkey wondering, the surgeon 
stoical; then with a quick, firm hand John Calvert 


glaring eyes, and little Nathalie Lermond was an 
heiress ! 


ing Calvert’s hand. “See to it that she is uot 
wrenced.” 

“] will,” answered Calvert. 

His head fell down upon his breast. He lay silent 
for along time, his breath ceming in short, quick 
gasps. The dull lamp gleamed fitfully over the dark 
walls. By the bed still knelt the surgeen, counting 
the last pulse-beats, and, like a statue, stoed Calvert, 
dark in the shadow behind, holding the completed 
will. Nota mevement er a sound was to be heard 
but the laboured respiration of the sufferer. 

Presently his arms were flung up. Flashing wide 
open, the hellew, dark eyes toek in ferthe last time 
every object and every face, filling at last with a 
far-off, rapturous leek. It was a soul onthe borders 
of eternity; it was a heart, tee, human to the end, 
and full of its human loves. Perhaps a glimpse of 
heaven'sglory met these dyimg-eyes; or, it might 
have been only a weman’s beautiful face, with golden 
hair! 

“Hagar! Hagar!” came throngh the white lips 
like a sigh. Then ene calm, deep-drawn breath. 

“Tt is over!” said the surgeon. 

He drew his arm away and suffered the drooping 
head te slip gently fromit dewn upon the pillow and 
into the light. The eyes were closed as if im sleep, 
the lips half parted. Ther® in his dreary prison- 
cell, deaf alike to praise and censure now, and with 
that last leek of rapture still upon his face, Headee, 
the acoused, lay dead. 

* . * * 

Very peacefully that night little Nattie Lermond 
nestled down in her narrow trundle-bed, with her 
soft hair tossing abont her rosy face, dreaming inno- 
cent child’s dreams ef a new land of reses and suzi- 
shine, and the lonely life at the old jail left fax behind 
for ever. Some prophetic instinct whispered it to 
the child’s heart, perhaps. Fertune had played for 
her a great game. 

But she did not know it then. The drowsy lashes 
rested quietly upen her cheeks, the lips were smiling 
—their nightly prayers said; and while the death- 
angel came and went, changieg in his course the 
whole current of her life, and the wind at the case- 
ments jibbered and moaned, and told strange. secrets 
to the night, Nathalie, all unconscieus, slept and 
dreamed. 

Mr. Calvert, meeting her next day in the corridor, 
where, as usual, he was pacing, stopped short before 
her and patted her head with a quiet smile. 

‘* Well, Mademoiselle Nathalie, you are a great 
heiress now.” 

But she could not half comprehend it yet, and she 
looked at him gravely. 

“] am very glad for you,” said Mr. Calvert, walk- 
ing immediately en. 

In their little sitting-room Nattie, standing very 
still at the wimdow, staring down into the gloomy 
yard where Grip howled and whined, called euddenly 
to the old jailer: 

“Grandpa, how mueh money does Mr. Calvert 
owe ?” 

“ Not knowing, I couldn’t say,” said Antony. “ He 
don’t owe me anything.” 

A silence. Presently : 

“Am I very rich, grandpa ?” 

Antony looked fondly and sadly atthe great bunch 
of keys on a peg above the mantelpiece, then in new- 
felt awe and admiration at his child, and replied: 

“T suppese you are, my girl !” 

“ Then, grandpa,” she said, gravely, “Lam going 
to pay Mr. Calvert’s debis!” 

Antony stared. 

“ Heaven bless the girl!” 

She went up to the old man and passed one arm 
about his neck. Her bright braids fell against his 
gray hair. 

“T wish to, grandpa. Will you ask him if I 
can t 
“Yes, my girl,” he said, meekly. 

Then she laid her cheek to his and kissed him. 
Such was the message the little heiness sent 
forth. 

It was a brief negotiation. 

First Mr, Calvert flushed very red through Lis 
tawny skin, thon grew very grave. 


looking around in-a helpless kind of way, for his 
listener was strangely silent, and had, moreover, his 
back turned towards him; “she’d like you to have 
the money, if you’d accept it—not but that I think 
*twould be well for you to pay it back agein when it’s 
conveniont, but that’s between you and I.” 





The ciher did not-siir. 


folded and sealed the will under those hollow, | 


“T trust you,” murmured the dying man, press- | 


“ Nathalie’s got. into her head, sir,” said Antony, | 


| «7 hope you'll not take offence, sir,” muttered 
I Antony, quite at a loss. 
Mr. Calvert turned. 

“Offence? No! I thank Miss Nathalie. Tell her 
| that I aecept her effer.” 
“Which,” inwardly commented the old jailer, “is 
very good of you!” 
| “That is, the loan of the money,” said Mr. Cal 

vort. 

| “Yes, sir,” answered Anteny. 
| And Nathalie, who knew mwothing about loans, 
| kissed the old-man gleefully on his return. 
| She waited a long time the next morning for Mr 
| Calvert's feotatep on the flags. He appeared pre 
sently, walking very slowly, and so deeply absorbed 
in thought that he would have passed the child un 
noticed ; but she sprang out into the corrider and ran 
up to him-with sparkling eyes. A small packet, close); 
sealed, was thrust into his hand. 

“Now yeu can go away, Mr. Calvert,” she said 
triumphantly. 

That recalled him te himself ; then he understood 
| what the packet held, and he caught her as she was 
derting back. Streng man as he was, and not easily 
given to such emetions, his eyes slowly filled with 
tears. 

“oy little girl,” he said; “how am I to thank 


And Nathalie, breaking away from him, ran off 
siniling. 

“Oh, you must not thank me at all,” she ex- 
claimed. “I am very glad to give yeu the money 
Good-bye, Mr. Calvert—good-bye !” 

Hie stood in the corridor with tke packet in his 
hand, but she had disappeared within the little 
sitting-room, and the door was closed between them 

Mr. Calvert.saw her but once again. He was just 
departing from the jail, when, on getting imto the 
earriage, he leoked up and saw the face of the child 
gazing down at him from the casement above. He 
lifted his cap; she waved her little hand; then the 
heavy gate clanged, the young face faded away, 
and John Calvert went his way again into the great 
werld beyond, and Nathalie Lermond, the little 
heiress, went hers. 





CHAPTER ll. 


Ir was a long, narrew room in the west wing of 
the house, with an oriel window loeking upon the ter- 
race. The sunset glowed there. There was stained 
glass in that window, and a deep recess, occupied by 
a flowert-stand of oak, elegantly carved, and filled with 
trailing plants whose purple bloom emitted a pleasant 
odour through the place. ‘I'he carpet was of green and 
crimson, clouded, like a field of clover, and quite as 
yieldiag. Some easy-chairs stuffed with green 
leather, and luxurious enough to tempt a Sybarite, 
were ranged against the panelled wall. There was 
a low mantelpiece of black marble, over which.a single 
painting hung—a magnificent huntiug-seene, in a 
massive dark frame, unrelieved bya sign of gilding 
A table spread for tea stood in the centre of the 
room—a grand affair, glittering with damask, plate, 
Sévres, and delicate Bohemian glass. 

Mrs. Roberts, the housekeeper of Hendee Hall, a 
stout matron in black bombazine and spectacles, 
looked up at the Louis Quatorze cleck upon the man- 
telpiece in some concern, as a noisy sweep of wind 
and rain struck the window and weut echoing off 
down the terrace. 

“ Miss Ruby,” seid Mrs. Roberts, “ the young lady 
has a most unpleasant night for her journey.” 

Someone who had been sitting at the piano sing- 
ing mourniul snatches of song in the pauses of the 
rain rose up frem the music-stool and came forward. 
She might have been a bit of thistle-down from ah 
appearances, but in reality was only a petite young 
lady,in a floating, filmy dress, with a head quite 
overrub with Suuny curis. 

“ And such a lonely road, Mrs. Roberts. How will 
they ever find the way ?” 

in the red glew of the firelight you might have 
seen what a pretty pink-and-white blonde face she 
had, with blue eyes, and a little rosebud mouth 
Miss Ruby Hendee was simply one of those fireside 
fairies who are always revelling in natty little collars 
and slippers, and dainty toilets generally, with rib- 
bons, like a June sky. Charming household orna- 
ments they make. 

“I wonder,” sho said, leaning her sunny head 
| thoughtfully against the mantelpiece. “ Ido wonder 
j What Mise Lermond is like.” 

‘*Hiumph !” answered Mrs. Roberts. 
| IT knew, ofcourse, what the fashionable correspon- 
| dents say—the heiress, Miss Lermond, a brunette, 
| with beautiful eyes, nice taste, and toilets & la Paris- 
| ienne, &c., but that does not satisfy one. Do you 
| think, Mrs. Roberts, that she will find it pleasant 
here?” 

“ T hope so,” answered Mrs. 





Roberts, gravely. 
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“She must be decoysd into building a new sum- 
mier-house on the lawh,” said Ruby, winding her 
yellow curls over her fingers with a little laugh, 
“andshe must regenerate the east wing, you know, 
and drive away some of the ghosts that Barbara sees 
prowling round it of nights ; and then, too, she must 
not monopolize my lovers.” 

“TI never thought,” sighed Mrs. Roberts, sadly 
watehing the fire, “indeed, I never thought, Miss 
Ruby, to see this birthplace of so many Hendoes 
pass into such strauge hands. Well, well, you are 
the last of the race—a proud race and a gallant one 
they used to be.” 

“But ill-starred and ill-fated, Mrs. Roberts. 
N’importe! Let Miss Lermond come and be welcome! 
May she bring a change of fortune with her. The 
house has been like a dungeon ever since that—that 
dreadful affair ten years ago. It will be pleasant to 
see it open ence more.” 

Mrs. Boberia’s hands stirred tremblingly on the 
lap of her black bombazine. 

“ T can well remember, Miss Ruby, when there was 
not another sucha place as this for revelling in all the 
ceuntry reund. You should have seen it, my dear, 
that summer when young Master Robert came home 
from abroad. The house was full of fine ladies and 
gentlemen, and there was a birth-day /éte for Robert, 
and everybody feasted and flirted, and were merry 
from morning till midnight; and she was here, just 
home from school, with all the men going wild after 
her, and she wore diamonds in her hair that day and 
danced with Robert in this very room. Hark, Miss 
Ruby, isn’t that the carriage?” 

Ruby walked to the window and looked out. No, 
only the wind and rain beating on the terrace. 

“Mrs. Roberts,” she said, leaning her pretty white 
forehead against the casement, and her voice taking 
a falling inflection, “do you remember her?” 

“Dol? Better than anything else in the world, 
Miss Ruby. Ne one who ever saw her once could 
forget her.” 

‘Was she then so very beautiful?” asked Miss 
Nendee. 

“ Ah, yes,” sighed Mrs. Roberts; “and sorrow 
enough her beauty brought to herself and to every- 
eue here. There weremen who would have died for 
her—aye, and women too. Miss Ruby, do you know 
the house at the Fields is open again ?” 

Ruby’s violet. eyes opened wide. Her pretty, 

rprised face turned towards the housekeeper. 

“ He—the master—St. Maur, is back again,” said 
Mrs. Reberts. 

“To remain ?” asked Ruby, tremulously. 

“ Yes—the gardener told meso.” 

Asilence. The conversation had touched appa- 
rently on forbidden ground. Mrs. Roberts subsided 
into the depths of her chair, with lips set, as if she 
had said enough. So, indeed, she had. Meanwhile, 
the fire on the hearth went on crackling merrily. 
Che clock above her head chimed like sweet music, 
and Ruby stood in the window recess, half hiding in 
the splendid purple gloom of its trailing plants, 
2 tremulous face from which all the bright, peachy 
colour had fled away. Thus they waited for Miss 
Lermond. 

As Mrs. Roberts had said, it was a dreary night for 
travellers. The east wind cut like a knife; above, 
the sky lowered, heavy with rain, and the wild, white 
surf-lines came booming up at intervals like thunder 
m the shore. Outwardly, Miss Lermond’s equipage 

resented the appearance of a very handsome vehicle, 
drawn bye pair of cowed and shivering horses, whose 
\river sat huddled down in waterproof, with his lan- 
tern burning like a star in the mist. 

Within, Miss Lermond’s maid, Marie, was nod- 
ding sleepily in a corner, and on the opposite seat, 

aning back in the soft cushions, Miss Lermond her- 
self sat leoking out on the road as they passed, and 
thinking, it might be, of the new home to which she 
was going. 

Patches of dwarfed shrubs and dreary hills, 
beat upon by the pitiless rain, and the distant cedar 
wood filled with the very intensity of darkness, and 
now and then the red twinkle of seme lamp through 
the mist—some glimpse of white cottages nestling 
on the barren turn of the road, made up the pros- 
pect. It was eerie, and cold, and dismal, and Miss 
Lermond, with her heavy travelling-veil thrown 
back, watched it all in dumb and motionless silence. 

Yes, it was home to which she was going. The 
long years at school, the death of the old man that 
had leved her so well, ker reign as beauty and belle 
and heiress in the two years preceding her majority 
—all seemed left now a long way behind. She was 
her own ruler—calm, stately, and twenty-one, in 
search of a new empire, hers by right of bestowal. 

“ Mon Dieu!” suddenly cried out the voice of Marie 
from her corner, thereby startling her young mistress 
into lifeonce more. The carriage had stopped with 
a jerk 

Mt ss Lermond opened the window. 





“ What is it ?” she called to the driver. 

He had dismounted from his seat, and was stana- 
ing looking with dismay at the horses’ heads, aa< 
dripping like a water-dog. 

“ Axle, ma'am.” 

“ What ?” 

‘“ Axle, ma’am—it’s snapped clear in two—we can't 
get on, ma’am.” 

“Marie, what does he mean ?” she asked, in terror. 

Marie’s bright black eyes dilated. She wrung her 
hands. 

“Mademoiselle, he says it is broken—the car- 
riage! Whatever are we to de?” 

Miss Lermond quietly beckoned to the driver. 

“Is there a house near here?” 

“‘ We left one half a mile back, ma'am.” 

“Dare you trust the horses to stand here?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

She bit her lip. 

“ This is very bad.” 

“ Yes, ma'am.” 

Marie began to cry in the corner. 

“Open the door, James,” said Miss Lermond. 

He came forward te obey. 

“T will hold the horses while you go for assist- 
ance.” 

“Oh!” shrieked Marie. 

The man looked from ander his slouched hat 
quite aghast. 

“Not in such a pouring rain as this, ma'am ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Miss Lermond. 

Marie's hand caught at her young lady’s shawl. 

“ Hark!” she cried, holding her back. 

The rain came driving across the hills. The 
wind blew shrilly. Below boomed the storm-tossed 
sea; but through it all, growing louder and louder 
every moment, on the black sands of the road, and 
advancing swiftly behind them, tramp, tramp, tramp, 
thundered the hoof-beats of a horse. 

“ Here comes help, perhaps,” said Miss Lermond, 
sinking back among the cushions in great relief. 

Straight up to the carriage came a tall, broad- 
shouldered figure, in a horseman’s cloak, splashed 
with mud and dripping with wet. Im the light of 
the lantern which fell upon them both in red, uncer- 
tain gleams Miss Lermond saw a smoking, fiery 
horse, black as Erebus, champing his bits, very 
white with foam about the flanks, and a rider sitting 
the saddle like a Centaur of old, with a Spanish som- 
brero crushed down over his forehead, but not far 
enough to conceal the face beneath—a dark, mocking, 
handsome face, with eyes of intense darkness, sur- 
veying the scene now with some curiosity. 

“What is the matter here?” he asked. 

James hastened to explain. 

“If you'd be so good as to lenda hand, sir,” doubt- 
fully ; “it’s a good five miles yet to the hall.” 

“Hall? What hail? Is this Miss Lermond’s car- 
riage ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The new comer leaped from his horse. 

“You are a stupid fellow! A ropeonly is needed. 
Now hold the lantern.” 

It was the sharp, quick tone of a master. James 
obeyed, furtively eyeing the tall, cloaked figure and 
the olive face. 

Curiosity finally conquered. 

“TfI might make so bold, sir,” he began, “I’ve 
seen you before, sir. You are Mr. St. Maur at the 
Fields.” 

The dark eye flashed at him askant. 

“ Back the horses,” he said, imperatively 

“ De’il take him!” muttered James, ‘he’s exactly 
the same as he always was.” 

Miss Lermond sat waiting in the carriage 

The red lantern-light shone across the road—over 
its black, slimy pools and wet sands, where the rain 
was dripping, upon the figures of the two men, 
and on the black horse, standing like a fixture by 
the roadside, watching his master with large, expres- 
sive eyes. 

Presently James put back his lantern on the box. 
One of the figures advanced to the carriage side. 

“T have the honour, I presume, of addressing Miss 
Lermond ?” said a voice. 

Their eyes met ; his beaming with intense admi- 
ration, hers not even curious. 

She bowed. 

“ You can proceed safely now. I am happy to have 
rendered you this slight assistance,” he said. 

“ Thank you,” answered Miss Lermond. 

“T am going to the Fields, a mile beyond Hendee 
Hall. I will ride beside the carriage in case of 
farther accident. Your driver is a careless fellow.” 

Miss Lermond arched her straight dark eye-brows. 

“To whom,” she said, “am I indebted for this 
favour?” 

He bowed gracefully. 

“ An humble servant—by name St. Maur. We are 
to be neighbours—I trust, friends. It was a happy 
fortune that brought me this way to-night.” 





: —_—_—— 


Where had Nathalie heard that name 
bh er hb r 


before? It 

w, 80 Surely no plea- 
sant memory could be connected with it; but St, 
Muur himself was not inclined to wait for recogni- 
tion. 

Like a dark vision his handsome, mocking face 
disappeared amidst the rain and gloom beyond tho 
carriage window, even as she pondered, and Marie 
in the corner, quite reassured by such an escort, wag 
composing herself for another nap. 

(To be continued.) 





THe Detur Famatzs Mepicat Mission.— A 
“ Female Medical Mission” is to be established at 
Delhi. A lady specially trained for the work is 
about to arrive at the station, and her duties will be 
to attend native ladies in their , to supeni 
tend a dispensary for females only, and to train na- 
tive women as nurses. The lady doctors or nurses 
are to be employed as missionaries also. The Mis- 
sion will, in professienal matters, act under the ad- 
vice of the civil surgeon of Delhi. The success will 
depend, of course, upon the way in which the duties 
of physic and divinity can be made te dovetail to- 
gether. 

CANCER OF THE BREAST IN ITALY.—Dr. 
Rezzonico states that in Lombardy the disease was 
observed as frequently among people living in the 
country as people residing im towns, and as often 
among females dwelling in high, healthy localities, 
as among these who inhabit the damp rice districts 
and marshes. The age was from 35 to 50, and also 
from 50 to 60, without any distinction of tempera- 
ment. Hereditary predisposition existed in 41 cases 
out of 50. Of all the varieties scirrhus was the 
most frequent. From these statements it may be 
gathered that the north of Italy is as severely 
visited as the British Isles. It should be noted that 
Dr. Rezzonico distinctly states that the alkaline 
sulphates, lately so cried up in Italy, do not arrest 
the progress of the disease, but simply diminish 
fetor. * 

VoLcANOzS IN THE CamEROONS MounTaArIN.—It 
may interest you to hear that the Cameroons Moun- 
tain, whose velcanic fires have long lain dormant, is 
againin a state of active eruption. On the night of 
the 15th ult., the lava seemed to rush with tremen- 
dous force out of the east side, a few hundred feet 
from the top, then pour overin a grand cataract of 
fire, and flow off E.S.E. in a crooked fiery stream 
down the mountain side. The molten lava poured out, 
from sunset, when it was first seen, till after mid- 
night, increasing in volume. Clouds obscured the 
mountain next morning, but it has been seen burning 
thrice since. it is apparently quiot now. There was 
no thunder fer several days preceding, but we had s 
gale of wind from the E.N.E.—an unusual direction 
—coming an hour before sunset on the 14th ult.; 
tornado, in fact, without thunder or rain, excopts 
few drops.—Eztract of a Letter from C. Livingstone, 
Esq., H.B.M. Consul Fernando Po, to Dr. Hooker, 
F.RS. 

ADMISSION oF Boys INTO THE RoyaL Navy.— 
The following “standing order” has been issued 
from Her Majesty's ship Victory (flagship of Admiral 
Sir Thomas Sabine Pasley, Bart.), addressed to the 
respective flag officers, captains, and officers com- 
manding Her Majesty's ships and vessels on the 
Portsmouth station :—‘ The Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty have acquainted me that tho 
standard of height and width round the chest for 
boys entering the Navy is to be increased by half an 
inch, as shown by the subjoined corrected extract 
from the regulations :—‘Great care is to be taken by 
the commanding officers of training-ships to select 
strong and healthy-looking boys. The age for 
entry is from 14} to 16. _Boys between 14} and 15, 
4 ft. 84 in. in height without shoes, 27} in. measure- 
ment round the chest; boys between 15 and 16, 
4 ft. 10} in. without shoes; 29} inches round the chest. 
And they must produce a certificate of birth, or a de- 
claration made by their parents or guardians before 
a magistrate, to show,they. are of the proper age, or 
they will not be entered.’ Other regulations relat- 
ing to the entry of boys remain unaltered.—(Signed) 
T. 8. Pastey, Admiral.” 

A Scenz in THe Hrmatayas.—Amid all the 
grandeur of the Himalayas it is a most attractive 
sight to the naturalist to behold the vultures and 
rapacious birds soaring over the vast ravines and 
around the tops of the mighty mountains. Let him 
choose a summer evening, with that clear blue sky 
almost characteristic of the Himalayas, and just as 
the sun casts his last rays on the snow-clad 
mountains—when the quiet is only broken by the 
ery of theeagle, the bleat of the goat, or the shrill 
pipe of the black partridge—then the vultures, kites, 
and jackdaws may be seen wheeling in vast circles ; 
some are gliding along, apparently without an effort, 
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others appear suspended motionless in the vast 
canopy of heaven ; while, careering in his majesty, 
the lammergeyer gathers up his great wings and 
stoops downwards, mayhap to rise again and join 
the medley he has just left, or, stretching forth his 
pinions to their fullest extent, he sails along the 
mountain brow to the projecting cliff on which his 
eyrie stands safe, for there who dare assail him? 
After a bear or other large animal is killed, the 
hunter soon finds himself surrounded by rapacious 
birds, where none were seen before; they are ob- 
served dashing down the glens, and sailing in 
circles around his quarry. Some sweep within a few 
yards of him, others are soaring at higher elevations, 
and even at such vast altitudes that the huge 
bearded vulture appears only as a small speck in the 
blue sky, but gradually it becomes more distinct as 
its wide gyrations increase. It may gather itself up 
and close its wings, or dash in one fell swoop 
hundreds of feet, and the next minute is seen 
perched on the jutting rock beside him. Such, then, 
are the usual appearances observed soon after the 
death of a large animal, and the hunter wonders 
whence all these great vultures and carrion-crows 
have come ; but if, immediately after his noble ibex 
has rolled down the crag, he directs his eyes 
heavenward, he will observe carrion-crows or 
vultures, at various distances and elevations, sailing 
leisurely about, whilst the one nearest to him, ob- 
serving the death of his quarry, instantly commences 
to descend; then one follows the other until the 
valley resounds with the hoarse croakings of the 
crows, and the air feels alive with them. It is 
surprising the numbers that are sometimes observed 
to congregate on these occasions; I have seen no 
less than sixty vultures and crows on and around 
the carcass of a newly killed bear.— Wanderings of a 
Naturalist in India. By Andrew Leith Adams, M.D. 





AUTUMNAL DISEASES 


TuESE are chiefly diarrhoea, dysentery and various 
grades of fevers, from slight “ creeps” to congestive 
chills, for fever is the reaction of coldness, but when 
there is not power enough in the system to react 
from the cold stage death is certain, asin congestive 
chill, in which the blood becomes so cold, so thick 
and so impure that it ceases to circulate, becomes 
stagnate, and the machinery of life stops for ever. 
Hundreds of thousands die every autumn of the three 
forms of disease mentioned, but not one need die, 
they are avoidable diseases, their causes being known, 
and all that is required is to bring a very moderate 
amount of intelligence to bear in avoiding those 
causes. A baby will avoid putting its finger into the 
candle a second time; it remains only to men and 
women to expose themselves to the causes of disease 
year after year and thus recklessly imperil health 
and even life itself. 

The cause of Autumnal diseases is an emanation 
from the surface of the earth in those localities 
where are found in combination heat, moisture, and 
vegetable matter, such as leaves, wood, &c., for the 
heat of eighty degrees combined with moisture in- 
duces decay, and from this decaying substance some- 
thing arises which, if breathed or otherwise taken 
into the system, induces the disease mentioned, 
sooner or later. What this emanation is has hitherto 
been merely a conjecture because it was so impalpable, 
so like thin air, that the atmosphere which contained 
it when subjected to chemical analysis yielded no- 
thing beyond the constituents of pure air. But 
within @ year or two it has been ascertained that ifa 
quantity of air of a miasmatic locality is bottled up 
and is conveyed to a sleeping-apartment, the person 
who breathes it will, in a short time, have more or 
less decided symptoms of fever or ague ; and on ex- 
amining his saliva or the inside of his mouth a living, 
moving thing is clearly visible with microscopic aid. 

Observation andexperiment have shown incontro- 
vertibly that there are two ways of escaping the ill 
effects of having these living things introduced into 
the system :—Persons must avoid living in localities 
where the land is rich, flat and anoist, or they must 
drain those lands ; but it is possible to live in such 
places and have reasonably good health simply by 
keeping in the house of mornings, with a brisk, blazing 
fire until breakfast is eaten, and take supper at sun- 
down, because it has been found that these emanations 
are more poisonous at sunrise and sunset, and that if 
the stomach is excited to action by the process of 
digestion the emanation is rendered innocuous, perhaps 
from the fact, in part, that the juices of the stomach 
at the time of digestion are of a character to destroy 
the life of these living things ; but the fact remains 
the same, whether this supposition be true or not. 

A practical use may bo made of this subject in 
the light of these facts, in reference to breathing 
night air. Very many advocate the raising of win- 
dows in a sleeping-apartment summer and winter, all 


the year round; the theory seems a good one, but 





experience will not corroborate it. Persons living 
on water-courses where the “bottom lands,” as they 
are called, are rich, luxuriant and damp, will save 
health and life itself by keeping all outside doors and 
windows opening into chambers closed from sundown 
to sunrise during the three autumnal months, in 
fever and ague or intermittent localities. 





MEDICINE. 


TxeERz is no tale of daring and discovery more re- 
markable than the narrative of the hours which Pro- 
fessor Simpson and his friends in Edinburgh spent in 
testing various narcotic agencies, until they became 
first exhilarated and then inseasible while testing 
chloroform, and awoke to the conviction that they 
had now become acquainted with the most powerful 
anesthetic known or conceived. The whole history 
of anwsthetics, from the days of Sir Humphrey Davy, 
or rather from Cavendish and Priestley, forms one of 
the most remarkable chapters in the history of human 
progress. It is possible, according to Dr. Anstey’s 
“Narcotics and Stimulants,” that the wonderful pro- 
perties of the Peruvian coco may be made extensively 
useful in this country. 

The discovery of cod-liver oil has been a boon of 
the most inestimable kind. Dr. Williams states that 
in a certain time he prescribed it in eleven thousand 
cases, and in ninety-five per cent. with beneficial re- 
sults. It is now known that consumption is curable 
in its earlier stages. It was stated in the recent 
Hunter trial, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, that the 
average length of consumptive cases, which used to 
be two years, is now prolonged to five years. Even 
where medicine cannot heal it obtains one of its 
greatest triumphs in palliating a disorder. 

There never was a time in the history of medicine 
when its soothing and alleviating side was so as- 
siduously and successfully cultivated as at the pre- 
sent time. Then the knowledge of the human frame 
daily grows more extensive and exact. Look at 
Laennec’s wonderful discovery of the stethoscope. 
It is now known that of the three organs which make 
the tripod of life—brain, lungs, and heart—(according 
to Bichit’s theory, now generally received, death 
always issues from one of these three avenues)— 
diseases of the heart, which were once thought ex- 
ceedingly rare, are the most common, and probably 
the least hurtful. It-is half the battle with disease 
to know accurately what is really the matter with the 
patient. 

There appears to be no reason to doubt that the 
average length of human life is more extended than 
it used to be, and some share in this is to be set down 
to medieine, especially in its sanitary and prophy- 
lactic side. The progress of knowledge, the scien- 
tific insight into disease, form the basis and pledge 
of subsequent prevention, cure, or alleviation. 





Post-Orrice Savinecs BANK.—A return recently 
published shows that the total amount received from 
depositors in the United Kingdom during the year 
1863 was 2,704,733/., 2,£40,421/. of which were re- 
ceived in England and Wales, 86,6497. in Scotland, 
and 117,663/. in Ireland. The total amount paid in 
the same time was 1,026,2071., and the computed 
capital at the end of the year was 3,376,828/. During 
the four years that these banks have been established 
all the above items have progressively increased, 
and at the end of 1866 stood as follows:—Total 
amount received, including interest, 4,569,8301., 
4,335,449]. of which belonged to England and Wales, 
99,7982. to Scotland, and 134,583/. to Ireland ; total 
amount paid, 2,975,055/., 2,776,9567. being taken by 
England and Wales, 83,0137. by Scotland, and 
115,0862. by Ireland. The total computed capital 
amounted to 8,121,175/., 7,719,981. of which belonged 
to England and Wales, 164,5602. to Scotland, and 
236,634. to Ireland. 

THe ALBERT MeMoRIAL CHAPEL, WINDSOR 
CastTLE.—Of the memorials which have been erected 
to the memory of the Prince Consort few will 
possess so great an interest as that new in course of 
completion—Cardinal Wolsey’s Chapel, above the 
burial-place of our monarchs at Windsor Castle. It 
is now being converted into a most interesting me- 
morial of the Prince Consort, and the decorations are 
being contributed by and at the expense of the Princes 
and Princesses of the Royal Family. The grace- 
fully formed roof, with its beautiful arched work, has 
been covered with a magnificent ceiling of mosaic, 
said to be the finest in the world forits size. Around 
the sides of the chapel the plain glass windows have 
been replaced by stained glass, depicting events in 
the life of the Prince. On the west wall the panels 
are being filled with mosaic pictures of the Sove- 
reigns and celebrated persons whose history is inter- 
twined with that of Windsor. When finished (thir- 
teen are already up) the series will comprise portraits 
of Henry Til., Edward I1I., Edward [V., Henry VIL., 





Jane Seymour, Earl of Lincoln, Duke of Suffolk, 
Henry VI., Henry VIII., Charles I., George III., 
James IL, Lord Hastings, Marquis of Worcester, 
Archbishop Bembridge, M. A. DeDominis, Matthew 
Wren, Bruno Ryves, Beauchamp, Wykeham, Dean 
Unswick, Wolsey, Bishop Turner, Bishop Robinson, 
Bishop Douglas, Archbishop Sutton, and others. 
Baron Triqueti is to cover the walls beneath the 
windows with marble inlay work, the subjects being 
of a Scriptural character. Four of these large panels 
are at the present moment being exhibited by per- 
mission of Her Majesty in the Paris Exhibition. The 
panel contributed by His Reyal Highness Prince Leo- 
pold has for its subject “David and Saul;” that by 
Princess Louisa “ A Scene from the Life of Moses.” 
On the panel given by Prince Arthur, David is shown 
with his harp, while Princess Beatrice has presented 
a picture of Nathaniel. Above each panel is a me- 
dallion portrait of the contributing Prince or Princess, 
seulptured on white marble. There are appropriate 
inscriptions attached to each panel. These precious 
works of art, upon the closing of the Exhibition, will 
be placed upon the walls of the chapel. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





CHANGE OF THB COLOUR or PLANTS.—The fumes 
of tobacco blown on flowers cause their colours to 
change thus :—Scarlet becomes green ; blue, green ; 
purple, nearly black ; white, yellow ; yellow appears 
unchangeable. The plants are—Candytuft, sweet 
William, convolvulus, larkspur, petunia, fuchsia, 
eschscholtzia. 

How To Drive away Motes.—“ The little gen- 
tleman in the velvet coat” is a most fastidious per- 
sonage, his olfactory nerves are very sensitive, and 
he dislikes the smell of garlic exceedingly. Had he 
the gift of speech he would more likely swear at it 
than by it as the Egyptians aremost absurdly said to 
have done ; so cut a few old strong onions in halves, 
and put the pieces under the ground where the moles 
are at work. They will soon abdicate. 


Drsssinc SHEEP-sKINS FOR Mats, &.—Make 
strong suds, using hot water; when it is cold wash 
the skins in it to get the dirt out of the wool; then 
wash the soap out with clean cold water. For two 
skins dissolve alum and salt, of each half a pound, 
with a little hot water, which put inte a tub of cold 
water sufficient to cover the skins, soaking twelve 
hours; then hang over a pole to drain ; when well 
drained, spread or stretch carefully on a board to dry, 
tacking them down if necessary. When yeta little 
damp, have one ounce each of saltpetre and alum, 
pulverized, and sprinkle over the flesh side of the 
skin, rubbing in well; then lay the flesh side toge- 
ther and hang in the shade for two or three days, 
turning the under skin uppermost every day, until 
perfectly dry; then scrape the flesh side with a blunt 
knife, to remove any remaining scraps of flesh, trim 
off projecting points, and rub with pumice and rotten 
stone, and with the hand. Lamb-skins, thus prepared, 
will make beautiful and warm mittens for ladies and 
gentlemen. 

ReMEpizs FOR Porsons.—Cases of poisoning 
often occur in which life might be saved, and hours 
of agony averted, if we only knew what to do in 
season. If a poison burns the throat and acts 
violently upon the stomach, swallow half a pint of 
sweet oil, or melted butter, or lard, and within five 
minutes, take half a pint of warm water, in which 
has been stirred a teaspoonful of ground mustard 
and salt. The oil arrests the action of the poison, 
and the mustard, &c., causes vomiting. If the poison 
swallowed does not burn the throat and act with in- 
stant violence, but causes sickness, stupor or faint- 
ness, swallow the white of three eggs, also a quan- 
tity of the strongest coffee it is possible to make, and 
in a few minutes take the warm water and mustard 
and salt, as before mentioned. An eminent physi- 
cian says that with the prompt use of oil and white 
of eggs and strong coffee, and the emetic as above 
directed, the fatal results of any poison likely to 
fall in the way of man or child may be always 
averted. The remediesare, in themselves, harmless, 
and might all be taken into the stomach at once, in 
any quantity, without damage to the system; and 
they are things that we always have at hand. But 
while using these things don’t fail to send for a phy- 
sician. And above all, and first of all, don’t have 
any poison about. 





Tue Errornis.-This is the name given by 
Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire to a gigantic bird, the 
existence of which is only revealed by a few enor- 
mous eggs and some fragments of bones found in the 
southern part of Madagascar. St. Hilaire was of 
opinion that this bird might perhaps still be dis- 
covered alive in the unexplored regions of that por- 
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tion of the island, and most naturalists entertained 
the same belief. In a paper addressed te the Academy 
ef Sciences, M. A. Grandidier states that this hope 
can no longer be fostered now. The immense ex- 
tent comprised between the sea on one side, the 20th 
degree of seuth latitude, and the 44th degree 30m. 
east longitude on the otker, which until lately had 
remained unexplered, is a vast barren table-land at 
an altitude of 142 msires, kere and there interspersed 
with a few clumps of rickety trees, arborescent 
euphorbiaes, and nopals. This region, though very 
thinly peopled, is not quite uninhabited, a few mise- 
rable huts being occasionally met with. The poor 
wretches whe vegetate here, called) Antandroois, 
have never either seen or heard of the gigantic bird 
in question, and they have no tradition or fable re- 
garding it. Nor cam the vast central forests, inter- 
sected with paths ia every direction, and frequented 
by the Hovas, admit a hope of this bird's being ever 
found alive on the island. Evidence of its former 
existence, Mr. Grandidier informs us, is far more 
abundant than has hitherto being believed, for al- 
hough its eggs im am entire state are rare, frag- 
ments of them are very common, he himself having 
picked up many on the sovttherm coast between Cape 
t. Mary and Machikora; bones he. has been unable 
find. The soil reund Cape St. Mary is calcareous, 
vered with downs accumulated along the sea-coast, 
d rising sometimes te the height of 140 metres. 
The rains, in washing dewn the sands of these downs, 
bring to light fragments of these eggs, together with 
a quantity of sea-shells. 
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FACETIZ. 





OLD what’s-his-nmame says marriage is like the 
General Delivery at the Post Office. If there’sany- 
thing there for you, you give your mame, but don’t 

now what you get till after you've found out. Old 
what's-his-name had feund out. 

A GOOD STORY. 

Professor Adams, of Ambherst, was very dry, 
and witty, it is said, and the fellowing story is 
too good to pass by: 

A student was called upen to describe the pe- 
culiar characteristics of the shark. He was a fluent 
speaker, and answered at some length. 

“Incorrect,” said the Professor. 

Unwilling to acknowledge his ignerance, the stu- 
dent tried again. 

“ Incorrect.” 

“Well, to tell the truth, Professor, I—~I don't 
know anything about it.” 

“Correct!” said the Prefessor. 

A PROVISION merchant in Cork, writing to a 
correspondent in London, quoted the markets ax 

llows :—“ There is seme flatness iu butter, owing 

the heat of the weather, but dead pigs are looking 
up. : 

REMARKABLE.—The follewing advertisement ap- 
peared in the columms of a Western newspaper : 
“Lost, by a poor boy tied up in a brown paper 
with a white string a German flute in am over- 
coat, and several other articles ef wearing apparel.” 


Corkscrew NavicaTien.—The Inman steam- 
ship, City of Cork, which lately arrived in Liver- 
pool from New York, cam boast of an achievement 
which completely takes the wind out of the sails of 
the “ wee craft,” the Red, White and Blue. She was 
navigated acress the Atlantic with a Cork’s-crew. 

WarTeEnine-PLAcEs.—A sour old bachelor thus 
describes watering-places:—“ They are haunts of 
discontent—the destroyers of energetic purpose, the 
washing out of the best that is in the lives of both 
men and women, and perhaps this is why they are 
called watering-places.” 

Corres For THe NinereetH Crntury.—The 
great advance that has been made in morality, as in 
sll subjects, by the children of the present genera- 

, necessitates am entire change of the present 
bsolete maxims which still do duty in copy--ooks. 
We beg to offer a few specimens to which the mas- 
ters are welcome: Never believe what anybody tells 
you. Always think yourself wiser than everyone 
else. 

A Horse CRAWLING THROUGH A Post.—A story 
is told of the late Rev. Mr. Sprague, of D which 
sets the remarkable simplicity of the learned parson 
in a very ludicrous light. Paying a visit to one of 

e parishioners, he threw the bridle off his horse 
and over the post of # rail fence near the house. 
During his siay the animal contrived to disengage 
the bridle from the post, and get it under his feet— 
seeing which, a servant-girl,drew the reins through 
one of the mortices, aud over the top of the post, in 
the form of anoose. The parson going to untie the 
horse was indescribably astonished to find the bridle, 
which he had simply thrown over the post, thus 











passed through one of the holes. “This beats all,” 
ejaculated he to himself ; “I never saw the like of it 
in all my life before! ‘Lo besure we read of a camel 
going through the eye of a needle, but this was in 
days of miracles. No, no; I never saw the like of 
this before.” He examined it anew; he tried to get 
the bridle out, bat it surpassed hisingenuity. “ Yes, 
it must be,” said he, “ the horse has actually crawled 
through the post hele—there’s no ether way to ac- 
count for it.” Full of this impression and despairing 
of making the animal retrace his steps, he whipped 
out his knife, and was abeut cuttirg the reins, when 
the same girl, perceiving his quandary, released the 
horse and explained the mystery. But if the simple 
parson had been astonished before, he was little less 
so now, to find his own penetration surpassed by that 
of a servant-gir]. “ Hey, girl,” said he, “I believe 
you're right. Buthow in the name of a wonder should 
a girl like you know more than a man of my learning? 
It’s astonishing! astonishing! Miraculous! mira- 
culous!” 
NOTHING HAS HAPPENED. 

Some years age a farmer living in a village bor- 
dering on Berks county had furnished one of his 
three sons with a sum of money and told him to go 
to the West and remain two years, at the end of 
which time he should return to Lancaster, stop at 
Schofields, and eme of them would be there te meet 
him. The young man started on his travels and at 
the end of the specified time he returned. It should 
be premised that telegraphs were not then in exist- 
ence, the postal system was not so perfect as it is to- 
day, and the literary attainments were not so general, 
hence no communication took place between the par- 
ties. He retuned, however, as we said. His brother 
was there to meet him; and they both proceeded 
homeward ina buggy. The wanderer, after relating 
some of his adventures, inquired whether anything 
had happened since he left home. 

“No, not # single thing,” said the other; “ every- 
thing isjust the same as when you left—except that 
the old crow died.” 

“ Indeed,” said the wanderer, “‘andis the old crow 
dead—what killed him?” 

“ Why, he ate teo much meat when the matched 
horses died.” 

“ Good gracious! are the matched horses dead— 
what killed them ?” 

“ You see when the heuse and barn burned they 
overdid themselves in hauling water.” 

“Good gracious! is the house and bara burned 
down—how did it happen?” 

“Well, you see when daddy died they were car- 
rying about lights and were careless.” 

“Good gracious! and is daddy dead ? what was 
the matter with him?” ; 

“Well, you see when our Sal ran away and got 
married, against daddy's wishes, he just pined away 
and died.” 

“Good gracious! so nothing has happened since 
I've been away !” 

“ No, everything is just the same.” 

AN ACCOMPLISHED JvusTicE.—There was ence a 
little gentleman—one Peter Patterson—appointed as 
Justice of the Peace. The first day his clerk 
handed him a duplicate writ. “Well, wot shall I 
do with it?” was his query. “Nothing but sign 
your initials,” was the reply. “My nishuls—what 
are they?” “Why, two P’s,” replied the clerk, im- 
patiently. Cold perspiration steod on the forehead 
of the unhappy magistrate, as he seized a pen, and, 
with desperation in his face, wrote “ Two peze.” 

A youTm was lately leaving his aunt’s house 
after a visit, when, finding it was beginning to rain, 
he caught up an umbrella that was snugly placed in 
a corner, and was proceeding to epen it, when the 
old lady, who for the first time observed his move- 
ments, sprang towards him, exclaiming: ‘No, no, 
that you never shall. I've had that umbrella 
twenty-three years, and it has never been wet yet; 
and I’m sure it shan’t be wetted now!” 

WHALE PReEsERVATION.—A short time ago a 
whale was stranded on the coast, and purchased asa 
speculation by a sharp practitioner, who advertized 
for infermation hew to preserve it. A wag replied 
to the advertisement, tendering the desirod informa- 
tion on receipt ef half a crewn’s worth of pestage 
stamps, which arrived, and the following recipe was 
duly forwarded:—“Put the whale carefully into a 
glass bottle; cover it over with spirits of wine 
(strong whisky may do); then cork and seal up.” 
The postage stamps were handed over to a charita- 
ble institution. 

He Hap Him.—Some years ago, in a town not far 
from Liverpool, lived a shoemaker named A., and @ 
ship carpenter named B. The shoemaker was a very 
knowing man. He knew so much about everybody's 
business that he didn’t attend properly to his own, 
and was often a witness at court. 1t was his custom 
to work at-stated times, only to disappoint his cus- 








tomers when the day came round. The carpeuter 
B. ordered a pair of boots with the usual promise 
from A. that they would be done ona certain day 
The day came, and with it came B. He didn’t gei ihe 
boots, but instead received another promise. Th, 
next and repeated visits brought a repetition of the 
promise, but no boots, Finally, one day the carpenter 
came inte the court room just ag the unreliabl, 
shoemaker was being sworn as a witness in some 
case. The magistrate had barely pronounced the 
words, “You do solemnly swear that you will tes- 
tify te the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God,” when the-carpenter 
sang out at the top of his voice, “‘ Now, old fellow, 
I've got you just where I want you. Now, sir, tel] 
mewhen my boots will be done.” His boots were 
done next time he called. 

His Last Vistt.— Dearest,” said an ardent and 
devoted admirer to a newly formed female acquaint- 
ance, “you are not for this eold world; you must 
live on @ sunbeam, and be enwrapped at eve, in 
which the day-god sinks to rest.” “The deuce | 
am !” responded the object of his affections; “ why, 
you are just as full of book larnin’ as old Parson 
Seatons; but you can’t come none ef your fine 
speeches over me—I’m round, Iam!” It is perhaps 
unnecessary to add that this was the last time he 
paid the young lady a visit. 

THE SELECTION OF A JURY. 

“T had @ very important case,” said he, “imvolving 
some eighty or a hundred thousand pounds. It was 
a protracted cause, owing to the complicated in- 
terests involved in it, and altogether a very tedious 
trial. When it was finally given to the jury the 
judge remarked to them, as they were about leaving 
the court-room for private censultation, that if, dur- 
ing the progress of the case, any terms of law had 
been used or any rules stated that they did not fully 
understand, the court was prepared beforehand to 
make all needful explanations. 

“ Upon this one of the jurors, aman with a high 
bald head, and a calm blue eye, upon whose sense 
of justice I had greatly relied (for he had paid the 
strictest attentien to the entire proceedings), arose 
and said: 

“4T believe I understand all the rules that have 
been laid down ; there are two terms of law that have 
been a geod deal used during the trial that I.should 
like to knew the meaning of.’ 

“*Very well, sir,’ responded the judge, ‘ what 
terms of law do you allude to?’ 

“+ Well,’ said our model jurer, ‘the words I nvean 
are the words plaintiff and defendant!’” 

Wasn't there a chance fer a man to “come by his 
own” in a law-suit where such a juror was the priu- 
cipal member of the “august body?” 


HARD UP @N THE MOORS. 

Anxious Wife: “For goodness’ sake bring some- 
thing home te-day, dear! There's absalutely ‘nothing 
for second course !”— Punch. 

Swriovs.—Cousin George: ‘Look here, Cousin 
Grace, it’s my last half at school, and if you'll only 
throw over that Major Peadragon, I'll marry you a 
Chri . — Punch. 


ARTPUL—VzERY ! 
Mary: “Don’t keep » screougin’ o’ me, John!” 
John: “ Wh’oi bean’t a screougin’ on yer!” 
Mary (ingenuously) : “* Well, y’ can i’ y’ like, Jahn 
—Punch. 


GOOD NEWS FOR BAD WRITERS. 

It is surprising what discoveries are made im the 
dead season. Here is one, for imstaace, the'account 
of which has recently been snipped out by thescissors 
ef many.a sub-editor : 

“ Wairrne SupersepeD.—Mr. Pratt, of Alabama, 
is the inventor of a type-writing machine, lately ex- 
hibited to the London Society of Arts, which is said 
te print a man’s theughts twice as fast as le cau 
write them with the present process. By #sort of 
piano arrangement the letters are brought in coulact 
with carbonized paper, which is moved by the same 
manipulation.” 

Every auther is his ewnprinter. What happy 
state.of things! No mere struggles to write legibly 
with nibless tavern pens—no more labour in deci- 
phering the hieroglyphs of hasty writers. Literary 
work will be in future merely play—on the piano. 
The future Locke may write his. essays by # touch 
upon the keys. , 

Ju this inventive age there really is no saying 
whereidiscovery will stop. Now thet authors are 
to put-their thoughts in print with twice the pace 
that they can write them, perhaps ere long they will 
be able to put their works in. type without so much 
as taking the trouble to compose them. A thought- 
hatching easy-chair may very likely be inveuted by 
the help of which an author may sit down at his.ease 
before hig thought-priating piano, and play sy 
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wad libitum whatever may occur to him. Different | an admirable view of the country. Back through | favoured in this respect by the nature of the ground 


cushions may be used for different kinds of compo- 
sition, some Stuffed with serieus thoughts, fit for 
sermons or reviews, aud others with light fancies, 
fit for works of fiction, poetry, or fun. By a judicious 
choice of cushions an author will be able to sit down 
to his piano, and play a novel in three volumes 
twice or thrice a week, besides knocking off a leader 
every morning for a newspaper, and issuing every 
forinighta bulky epic peem, ora whole encyclopwdia 
complete within a month.—Punch. 

A Cuoi1ck or Ev1is.—On the arrest of the gang 
of City burglars the other day in Wood Street we 
jearn that the rascals were in pessession of a bunch 
of skeleton keys that would open almost every ware- 
house in the street. This is pleasant intelligence. 
We have often heard that there isa skeleton in every 
cupboard. Query, whether this is worse than a skele- 
ton-key in every safe ?—. 

HERE THEY SPIKE THE ENGLISH. 

Garcon: “ Wiz cream, sare?” 

Briton (desirous of airing his French): “Parly 
Fronsy dong!” 

Garcon: “Yes, sare! I vill send zo Englees 
waitare !”—Fun. - 

Ferry Mvucu so!—Why are the ferry boats 
built to ran between Carnarvon and Anglesea en- 
gaged in @ dangerous traffic? Because they are 
destined for Menai straits.—Fun. 


Turgs TuHROWs A PENNY, Wrist AND PouNnD 
Footish.— We hear that a certain noble lord has, 
from long practice, acquired the skill of hurling 
missiles at the head of Aunt Sally with such fatal 
precision that he has obtaimed the sobriquet of 
“The enterprizing Inpress-Sairey-oh !”—Fun. 

A Yarp Mzeasurz.—The tradespeople on the south 
side of the water are accused of giving false measures. 
We have lately been inspecting some houses erected 
in that district for occupation by the labouring classes, 
and we are glad to be able to exonerate the building 
trade from the charge of short measures. We ob- 
served that the yards behind the houses were never 
more or less than three feet.— Fun. 









A Vetrran.—A Trafalgar hero, Robert Christie, 
has recently died at Allea, at the age ef 98. He was 
engaged in nearly 40 battles and skirmishes, and 
never received a wound; he retired im 1820 ona 
pension of 201, which he received till his death. 

Tus Emprror’s Raitway Carniaeus.—The Em- 
peror Napoleon's railway state carriages are con- 
nected by tastefully decorated bridges, and are fur- 
nished with chairs, ottomans, sofas, mirrers, pictures, 
clocks, and chandeliers. ‘There is a study, a bed- 
room, with two beds, a drawing-reom, a kitchen, a 
wine-cellar, and a conservatory. The Emperor can 
communicate by telegraph with his suite in ether 
carriages. ‘ 

Tus Duxs oF WELLINGTON’s DisPaTcuEs.—We 
understand that the present Duke of Wellington is 
printing the whole body ef his illustrious father’s 
papers—for safety, not for publication. The “ Dis- 
patches ” given to the world in general are founded 
on these printed documents. We believe the Duke's 
plan is to put everything into. the oustody of type, 
and then to strike eut such passages as affect living 
persons too closely, or such as it might be indiscreet 
to make public. Three cepies only of the original 
impression are taken ; one copy for preservation at 
Apsley House, a second at Btrathholdsaye, and a 
third at His Grace’s bankers. The Duke, we are 
sorry to hear, objects to depositing one of these ori- 
ginals in either a public effice or the British Museum. 
Valuable as are the published “ Dispatches,” every 
reader will suspect that the suppressed passages must 
be still more curious and entertaining. 

_ Tus Barriz-Frerp or Sapowa.—As many Eng- 
lishmen will include in their summer ramble on the 
Continent a visit to the battle-fields of last year, a 
correspondent gives a few hints about the best means 
of seeing a bit of country as yet unknown to the 
guide books :—“ From Dresden by train to Kealup 
and Miinchengriitz, or te Reichenberg and Turnau. 
Taking the first of these routes, we found beds in a 
clean little inn, the Weintraube, at Miinchengritz. 
Starting early, drive te Podel and Turnau, and, re- 
turning through Podel, take.a mative as a guide up 
the Muskeyberg ; see the Austrian position, and the 
path by which the Prussians-advanced, and back to 
Minchengritz. While you change er rest your 
horses walk up by the broken bridge to Kloster 
Church. The drive from Miinchengriitz through 


Sobolla to Jicin will take three hours and a half. At 
vicid there is a capital inn, Zam Geldenen Liwen; 
Siceping there, drive early next day to see tho-posi- 
tiow behind Jicin. Geta native to guide you through 
+e woods on the left to Brada Church, andio a steep 
kuoll above it with two fir-trees, whence you haye 





Jicin in two hours to Heric ; back and on to Milowic, 
Sadowa, and Lissa. Then, turning from the road, 
get up past the battery and moazuments of Chlum 
Church, You jein the road agaia at a little inn, Zum 
Schlachfelde. The drive frem Horic to Chlum is two 
hours, frem Chlum to Kéniggritz two hours more. 
The inns at Kiniggritz are execrable. We were 
specially warned against the Schwarzer Ross, and 
found the Limmle unspeakably filthy and very 
dear. Yet I fear there is no alternative. The church 
is worth a visit, also the ramparts, and the point of 
junction of the Adler and the Elbe. Next day will 
be devoted to the drive through Problus and Prim to 
Hvyadek Castle and wood, and perhaps another visit to 
Chlum, the centre and most commanding point of the 
battle-field. A visit by rail to Josephstadt, Nachod, 
and Skalitz will complete the trip.” 








“ONLY A CHILD.” 


“Sue is only a child,” you say; “only a child!” 
Lest men by her summers should reckon your 
own. 
When that young Smith embraced her last evening 
you smiled, 
And cried, “La! hew bold the dear children have 
grown.” 


Yet you know that next autumn she passes sixteen, 
And that Smith is a man in the eye of the law ; 
Should these innocents fly to some new “Gretna 

Green,” 
In = conpulence of course you'd discover no 
aw ! 


For shame! that by such a transparent disguise 
Your vanity still can be meanly beguiled. 

And doubly for shame that a mother can prize 
The conquests’she makes at the cost of her child! 


You fool not the suitors whe fawn at your feet, 
They laugh at the folly they seem to ignore ; 
Could you hear their sharp wit when in secret they 
meet 
To discuss you, yeu'd play the soft puppet no 
more. 


That woman is fairest who longest shall keep 
Her freshness of heart, and her trath undefiled ; 
And the knightliest homage a mother can reap 
Is ve she reeeives through the bloom of her 
child! 








GEMS. 





Error loves to walk armin arm with truth, to 
make itself thought respectable. 

We should do good whenever we can, and do 
kindness at all times, for at all times we can. 

PxoPLz who go about hacking and blacking other 
people’s characters rarely have any of their own. 

Bz gentle and indulgent to. aN—be not so to your- 
self. ' 

WHEN you want friends is the time to find.eut if 
you have any. 

Tue thinking man hath wings, the acting man 
only feet and hands. 

HAPPiness only begins when wishes end,.and he 
who hankers after more enjoys nothing. 

SLANDER is the revenge of a coward, and dissimu- 
lation his defence. 

Say nothing, do nothing, which a goed mother 
would not appreve, and you are on the safe road to 
happiness. 

Iv you would have your daughters husband 
pleased with his breakfast, teach her to get a break- 
fast. 


———EE__—__— 


Tue Pactrric Raruway.—The Pacific Railway can 
scarcely be said to be a peaceful enterprize in every 
sense of the word, sinceit has had the effect of reviving 
hostilities with the decaying Indian tribes who have 
gradually retreated before the Whites. The United 
States attach great importance, nevertheless, to the 
prompt completion of this great line, which will 
unite New York with San Frencioce. It is urged 
that in an early future the new route will monopolize 
transit communications between Eurepe and Eastern 
Asia, Choice Asiatic products, such as tea and silk, 
will easily support, it is said, the additional expenses 
involved by railway transport, and the increased ex- 
pense will be compensated by the diminution of sea 
risks and by the increased rapidity secured. Such is 
at least the opinion generally accepted at New York, 
and the works have consequently been pushed for- 
ward with prodigious activity. T'o gain time, and to 
arrive as soon as possible at the Pacific littoral, has 
been the object aimed at before every other considera- 
tion, and the promoterg of the route have been 





traversed. ‘hus between the Mississippi and the 
tocky Mountains thereare immense plains, on which 
it-is sufficient to lay the rails and fix them on the 
ground without embxakments or works of art. The 
ground, of course, costs the enterprize nothing, as it 
belongs to no one in these vast solitudes. 
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STATISTICS. 








Tren Years’ Marriaces.—The nuttiber of mar- 
riages in England in 1856 was 159,337; in 1857, 
159,097 ; in 1858, 156,070; in 1859, 167,723; in 1860, 
170,156; im 1861, 163,706; im 1862, 164,080; in 
1863; 173,510; in 1864, 180,387; and in 1865, 
185,474. The number of marriages in France dur- 
ing the same years was—in 1856, 284,401 ; im 1887, 
295,510; in 1858, 307,056; im 1859, 298,417; in 
1860, 288,936; in 1861, 205,203; in 1862, 303,514; 
in 1863, 301,875; in 1864, 294,247; in 1865, 
299,852. The number of marriages in Austria dur- 
ing the ten years was—in 1856, 185,889; in 1857, 
183,531; in 1858, 189,776; in 1859, 160,627; in 
1860, 190,224; in 1861, 189,058; in 1862, 207,874; 
in 1863, 199,833; in 1864, 194,837; and in 1865, 
167,004. Iiaving regard to the population of the 
three countries, we find the marriage rate bore in 
1865 the following proportion in each case :—Eng- 
land, 0°884 per cent.; France, 0°788 per cent. ; 
Austria, 0°800 per cent. The Englishman might 
thus at first sight appear more connubially inclined 
than his neighbours, but for 1898 the calculation 
leads toa different conclusion, the proportion of the 
marriage rate in each country in that year being as 
follows:—England, 0°802 per cent.; France, 0°847 
per cent.; and Austria, 0°870 per cent. In 1861, 
again, the proportion was—LEngiand, 0814 per 
cent.; France, 0°816 per cent.; and Austria, 0°869 
per cent. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





THe sales of gas in London realize not less than 
one million and a half a year. 

CLOsE OF THE PARIS ExuIBITION.—Amyone who 
wishes may purchase the Paris Exhibition for his 
grounds in the ceuntry, as it will be knocked down 
to the highest bidder; therefore the sale to Russia 
isanerror. The 31st October is the closing day. 

A New STEAMER FOR THE VicERoY. — The 
Vicerey of Egypt has purchased-a peculiar steamer 
for the navigation ef the Nile. It only draws three 
feet of water, but may yet be laden with aeuflicient 
quantity of coal for five or six days. This vessel, 
which is 70 metres long, made the passage from 
Marseilles to Alexandria without being towed, and 
realized all that was expected. The engine has a 
nominal power of 12@ horses. 

Tue QuEsn’s GILLIs.—lt is understood that the 
Queen will shortly lose the personal services of her 
faithful Highland gillie, John Brown, whovhas been 
Her Majesty’s chosen attendant in her rides'and drives 
ever since the death of the Prince Comsort, who, 
having a special liking for and trust in him, trans- 
ferred him to her service. He was ineluded, as it 
may be remembered, in the striking picture, by Sir 
Edwin Landseer, of the “ Queen at Osborne,” in this 
year’s Academy Exhibition, and no photograph could 
have given a mere perfeet facsimile of hispersonal 
appearance and respectful bearing. It appears that, 
despite the confidential post assigned to him in the 
Royal household, he is desirous to redeem the’ troth 
long-ago plighted to a young Scotchwomaa of his 
own grade ; and it is understood that a residence in 
one ef the lodges at Balmoral, with the supervision 
of a certain part of the domain, will prove.agratify- 
ing testimonial to him of the valye-emtertained of his 
service by his Royal mistress. 

A Tovcnine Story.—How sad and touching is 
the story teld at Brussels of the country farmer wan- 
dering by the park of Tervueren with his little son. 
“ Whe is that pale lady?” says the child.as:the low 
carriage in which the Princess is driven through the 
grounds was seen through the opening in the pali- 
sades. “Ah, child, that lady has been Imown by 
many names. In this very place, when full of mirth 
and joy, she was called by her mother (oh, so 
fondly!) Lolette—by her father Lottehen, because 
she was named after his first love, the fair English 
Princess whom he never forgot to his dying day 
Then she, too, grown fair and saintly, was called 
the Princess Charlotte. Afterwards, when a bloom- 
ing bride, she became the Archduchess Charlotte. 
Last of all the Empress of Mexico! And now’she 
is nothing more than the poor maniac—the helpless, 
hopeless lunatic, under Dr. Bustens’s care. Come, 
child, let us.basien on to church. or we shall ibe Jate 
for prayer.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Laerrr OcLtz.—Any bookseller or newsagent will supply 
you with the publication you name. 

Ropsat.—You are correct; Canada contains about two 
millions five hundred thousand inhabitants. 

W. H—John Milton, the celebrated poet, author of 
“Paradise Lost” and “Paradise Regained,” was born in 
1608, and died November 8, 1674. 

A. M J.—There is a “ Ladies’ Home” in Queen's Square, 
Bloomsbury, we believe, for the accommodation of decayed 
ladies at a small payment. 

Ros Ror.—A stone of different goods and at different 
places varies from 8 Ib. to 201b, In the Midland districts 
it is 141b. Wool is weighed by wool weight only. 

OrrvrTna.—One drachm of sulphur, § drachm of sugar of 
lead, 4 oz. of rose-water, mixed well together, and rubbed 
well into the hair twice a day will improve the growth and 
colour 

A. O. (Cork).—We never heard of the celebrated trades- 
man you name. It is probable, however, that you will find 
his name and address in the business directory of the city 
in which he resides. 

Marz.—The Welsh language is the Cambrian branch of 
the eld Celtic, and holds an intermediate place between the 
Lrish, which is the oldest, and the Gelic, which is the most 
corrupt and degenerate of the Celtic tongues now spoken. 

JonaTaaN.—The prices of the commission of lieutenant- 
colonel ia the following different regiments are as follows: 
Life Guards, 7,250/.; Foot Guards, 9,000/.; Dragoon Guards, 
6,1751.; cavalry aud infantry of the line, 4,500/. 

Eva—The best way to clean lace is to stretch it on a 
frame and rub it gently with a solution of white soap, thea 
wash it off with water and sponge it with starch on the 
wrong side; when dry iren it on the same side, then with 
a bodkin set it in order. 

Y. Z—In 1866 the Derby was won by Lord Lyon, the 
value of the stakes being 7,350/. In 1867 it was won by 
Hermit, the value of the stakes being 7,000/., or 350/. leas 
than in Lord Lyon's year. The owner of Hermit is Mr. 
Ohaplia, of Blankney Hall, Lincolnshire. 

Vicror. —A marriage liesnce can be obtained of any Surro- 
gate, or at Doctors’ Commons; the cost is 2/. 12s. 6d, though 
more is sometimes charged. It is necessary that one of the 
parties should have been resident in the district for a fort- 
night. 

Pancr.—Christopher Pinchbeck, who gave his name to 
the famous alloy of which our forefathers were content to 
have their watch-cases made, was a noted constructor of 
musical time-keepers; he called his house by the sign of the 
“ Astronomico-Musical Clock.” 

Jans.—A good way to prevent headache is to keep the head 
cool and the feet warm, with a littie aperient medicine. Ner- 
vous headaches may be cured by stimulants, such as snuff, 
smelling-salts, aromatic vinegar, and frequently rest and 
quiet, and avoiding the light wiil effect a cure. 

BrexgewHeaD.— You have been misinformed; used 
— are of no earthly use except to certuin persons who 
delight to ornament their ceilings or screens with them. 
It will therefore be but a waste o 
® purchaser for them. 

As» Hersert.—It is not customary for females to drink 
healths. Do not be nervous about the matter, but when 
your newly married friend arrives give her a hearty shake 
of the hand and a womanly salute of warm congratulation 
on the auspicious event. 

G. E. Wicxs.—General information in detail, as to Civil 
Service examinations, may be obtained from the “Guide to 
the Oivil Service,” price 3s. 6d. If “G. E. W.” will point 
to any one department we will answer him in these columns. 
(Handwriting clear, legible, and distinct.) 

E. A TaLpot.—To mend broken china make a very thick 
solution of gum-srabic, and stir it into some plaster of paris 
until the mixture becomes a viscous paste; apply it with a 
brush, and in three days the article will become so strong 
as not to be broken again. 

J. Newron.—It was in the reign of George I. that the 
South Sea sch was organized; it pretended to offer im- 
menseé advantages to investors, but it only encouraged a 
ae ny for speculation, which terminated in the ruin of thou- 
ean 

An Op Sogscrinen — We know nothing of the company 
you mention. You should write to the secretary for a pro- 
spectus. Beware, however, how you place your trust in 
any new pany. Your husband's invention should cer- 
tainly be patented, after which you might exhibit it to the 
euthorities at the War Office, but to de this requires money, 
more than your limited meaus will permit. Do you not 


time to endeavour to find 











know avy man of means who would enter into partnership 
with you to produce it? Should you find such s person take 
= me without the advice of a solicitor, or a shrewd man 


Henry.—The purely ambitious man sacrifices everything 
to what Ae terms honour, as the miser gives up all to money. 
Those who value gold to a great extent consider all else as 
trifling ; those who value fame above all despise all but fame. 
The traly virtuous man has an exclusive taste for virtue; 
any great passion admits of no partner. 

Lvucrtts.—Those who have never adversity 
are but half acquainted with others or with themselves; 
constant success shows us but one side of the world, for it 
surrounds us with friends who will speak only of our n-erits, 
while it silences those enemies from whom slone we can 
learn our defects. 

T. Brexetr.—Blushing in & young man generally arises 
from timidity of temperament ; it is a defect, if defect it be, 
that intercoarse with society, the practice of athletic sports, 
and temperance will remove. In a woman it is generally 
held to be a sign of modesty and virtue, and is one of the 
chief attractions of the sex. 

G. Oastix.—In the vestry of St. Peter's, Cornhill, there is 
« MS. Bible in Latin, beautifully written and embellished 
with 150 very curious miniatures in gold and colours, eee 
traits of the hs, historical scenes, &c. The Bible 
contains 586 leaves in vellum. It was written by an Eng- 
lish scribe about the year 1290. 

Watrer.—The late Professor Faraday belonged to a sect 
called or Glassites, founded by Messrs. Sandi- 


vinism, and has been decreasingin numbersand importance 
for many years past. Of late years Dr. Faraday was an 


elder, and frequently preached in the chapel in Goswell 


Mscuanic.—Genuine Roman cement consists of the Pulvis 
Puteolanus, or puzzolene, a fe: clay from - Puteoli 
calcined by the Gres of Vesuvius, and sand, mixed up 
with soft water. The only preparation which the puzzolene 
undergoes is of poun: and , but the ingre- 
dients are occasionally mixed up with bullock’s blood and 
the fat of animals, to give the composition mere tenacity 


THE NOBLES OF ENGLAND. 


Not only in her lordly homes 
Do England's nobles dwell ; 

You'll find them in her deep, dark mines, 
And lowly cots as well. 

For she hath stores of treasure hid 
Beneath the sterile soil, 

And noble, true, and gentle ones 
"Neath garb and grime of teil 


Within the fact’ry's blackened walla, 
Within the busy mill, 
Amidst the roar of huge machines 
Which know no standing still, 
With all the varied implements 
Of every kind of trade, 
You'll at work the tlemen 
Whom natare’s hand hath made. 
Men of pure lifo, of gen'rous deeds, 
Of deep and powerful minds, 
or and active sympathy 
wo ee $ 
of tenderness 
o all the weak and frail : 


Oh, may this true nobility 
Of England never fail! E.J. 
= M., seventeen, tall, amiable, and will have 3,000). when 
of age. 
W. J. 5ft Sim, dark, and of respectable family. Re- 
spondent must be domesticated and have property 


Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Turkish, German, and English. 
he also studied the castefm languages, such as Sans : 
which obtained him oy 


Noxa.—The best recipe for strengthening, without altering 
the colour of the hair, is to distil aa slowly as possible 2 ip 
of honey, a handful of rosemary, and 12 handfuls of the 
curlings or tendrils of grape vines, infused in a ion of 
new from which about 2 quarts of liquid be ob- 
tained. ( writing requires considerable practice; it is 
-too slanting.) 

L. Mowzo.—For it is better to secure scions in 
winter than to neglect it until wishing to use them, as they 
“not only do better, but can be used much later in the season. 
Grafts set with scions en which the buds have started seldom 
i be : (a thawed the leaves come out, but 
with ter-cut scions, well prese’ can be done 
through the month of May, and even later. 

Evay Evans. —1l. The best paste blacking 
taking 2 oz. of oil of vitriol, 5 oz. of 
ivory black, 5 oz. of molasses; mix the 
gether, and let it stand for « day, and 
black and molasses, the white of one 


paste. 
produces a fine polish. 2. 
the streets without a hawker's licence. 
nee 7-098 ea made in the follow- 
manner: 16 oz. of fresh burnt lime, 2 oz. of pearl-ash, 
2 oz. of sulphuret of potash, reduce to @ fine powder in a 
mortar, then put it into closely corked bottles; the part 
affected must be first bathed in warm water, then a little of 
bE sapere Hoy nF vend carte teed Be Bemeetiaiy ap- 
plied; it irrtate the skia wash it with water or 


vinegar. 
ALzert.—1l. It is & vulgar error to suppose that the coins 

you name are of any especial value beyond their metallic 

in good preservation is worth 

exactly four pence. 3. Excelsior means higher. 4. We know 

of no other 

5. Why de: 


value. 2. A fourpenny piece 


Joa bearing the title you name except Parnell. 
to cure white spots on the nails? they are 
rather @ sign of health than otherwise, and by the super- 
stitions in such matters regarded as lucky. 

E.vma.—A most agreeable and nutritious kind of beef- 
tea may be made by simme near a slow fire 3 lb. of 
lean beef and 3 lb. of veal ; the bones must be well 
aplit These two kinds of meat kept simmering for four 
hours (not ake rs quantity of water, witha burnt 
onion and salt in if to suit the palate, will produce fine, de- 
licious jelly, and will keep a long time for daily use if putin 
a cool, dry place in uncerked bottles. 

Fiora—The Talmudists believe that souls separated 
from the body wander to and fro through the earth, learv- 
ing whatever is said and done, for the space of one year— 
in fact, that they do not enter heaven until after the body 
is reduced to dust, erroneously building their doctrine upon 
the words of Solomon, “Then shall the dust return to tho 
earth as it was, and the spirit shall return to God who gave 
i.” 


A Lover or Price wishes us to direct her to the best and 
mest us way to get married, as she thinks matri- 
mony would be better than being t upon friends 
whe make her miserable. If a “Lover of Peace" posseesetht 
charms neither of persen, nor manner wherewith to 
attract an admirer of the male sex who might be induced 

” then her case is hopeless indeed, and she 
must be a rara avis among her own sex. 

Murnre, et one tall, fair, blue eyes, Grecian nose, 
golden hair, domesticated. Respondent must not be 
more than thirty, tall, dark, and very good tempered ; a 
tradesman preferred. (Handwriting would be good ifa 
little less slanting.) 

Jess1g, twenty-three, medium height, dark brown eyes, 
Roman nose, dark curling hair, merry, and domesticated 
Respondent must be about twenty-five. dark, with biue 





Mantas.—The questions you ask are so indiff tly 
written that we cannot decipher them. If you will write 
again more legibly we will reply. 

R. W., twenty-one, tall, handsome, good property, and a 
professi Respondent must have an income, be accom- 
plished, and pretty. 


Lizzte, seventeen, 5 ft. 2 in. with brown eyes. Respon- 
dent must be under twenty-two, handsome, and rich; a 
private gentleman or officer in the army preferred. 

O. F. D., twenty-two. 5 ft. 11 in, dark, and with good ex- 
pectations. Respondents must be about eighteen, pretty, 
amiable, and have a little money. 

Eten §., twenty, tall, dark hair and eyes, good tem- 
pered, and domesticated. ent must be between 
twenty-two and twenty-four, dark, and a mechanic. 

8. (a lawyer with a small private fortune), twenty-s 
medium height, fair complexion, hazel eyes, and go 
moustache and whiskers. 

ALFREDUS, twenty-four, 5 ft., fair, dark hair, whiskers, and 
moustache, and will be in business shortly. Respondent 
must be pretty, not older than himself, and have money. 

E. B,, nineteen, medium height, brown hair, blue eyes, no 
fortune, but thoroughly domesticated. Respondent must 
be about twenty-three, tall, dark, and have s good income. 

James B., thirty, fair, and a professional. Respondent 
must be of High Church principles or @ Roman Oatholic, 
well educated, and have some property. 

Amy, seventeen, medium height, brown hair, dark eyes, 
no fortune, but domesticated. Respondent must be about 
twenty-three, tall, with an income of 150i. or a good busi- 
ness. 

E. J. A, nineteen, 5 ft. 5in., fair, considered handsome, 
well educated, and good tempered. Respondent must be 
abeut seventeen, medium height, fair, accomplished, and 
thoroughly domesticated. 

Hager R. L., nineteen, medium height, light blue eyes, 
and dark brown hair. Respondent must be about eighteen, 
fair, merry, and fond of music. (Handwriting will be good 
with @ great deal of practice, perse ully in the 
formation of the letters.) 

J. Harwazp.—Sir William Jones, known as the great 
Oriental scholar, was born in London in 1766, and died in 
1794. He had an intense love for learning, and in his com- 
paratively short life he acquired no less than forty-eight lan- 
guages, twelve of which he wasacomplete master of. These 
were Greek, Latin, Italian, French; Spanish, Portuguese, 
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eyes; a tradesman preferred. (Handwriting requires great 
practice.) 

Ina, twenty-three, medium height, dark brown bair, 
ruddy complexion, gray eyes, domesticated, and in busi- 
ness. Respondent must be about thirty-iive, tall (fair pre- 
ferred), in a good position either as a surgeon or in busi 
ness. (Handwriting clear and ladylike.) 

Vroter, Lrty, and Etta. “Violet,” above the middle 
height, black heir, blue eyes, and pretty. “Lily,” rather 
tall, fair, brown hair, hazel eyes, and good looking. ‘Elis, 
tall, fair, dark brown bair and eyes,and handsome. Le- 
spondents must be tall, dark, and fond of home. 


Communications RECEIVED: 

Incomak (an actor) is responded to by—‘‘ Parthenis 

Ww. Errus by—‘ Maude.” 

James Wittiam by—“Jessamine,” nineteen, tall, rather 
dark, a milliner, and has a little money. 

Roxanp O. B. by—“ Edith,” nineteen, 5 ft. Sin, and bas 
100i. a year. 

Hayay S. by—“Anaie" (Lincoln), twenty-two, pretty, 
has a good fortune, and thinks she would suit him 

J. P. (the sailor) by—“Julia V.,” eighteen, tall, brown 
hair, blue eyes, and of a lively disposition. 

Vio.erta by—* William Oliver.” . 

Lerr Aone by—“B. J. T.,” and—‘Tom,” thirty-nine, 
5 ft. 9 in. 

Mrawiz (Lincolnshire) by—“ A. B. P.” (Oakham); snd— 
“South London,” thirty-three, 5 ft. $ in., dark, and earning 
38s. per week. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LLE | RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Pateat. 


oy R9" WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS. 
Zon 6) ome Ss. 0\ 


TRUE UNCOLOURED TEA..?> 


This Tea is imported with the leaf not coloured, is highly 
recommended by medical and scientific..men, and combines 
purity with fine flavour and lasting st he 

Ciofettionet', in‘all parts 


Ts allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of “a steél spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here 
(i, avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD 
and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness 
that it canvot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A de- 








Sold by Chemists, Stationers, and C: scriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
of the kingdom, to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body twe 
inches below the hips being sent to the 


Holloway's Ointment and Pills. > Manufactarer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London- 
PRWARE OF CHANGES. ‘Price of ae Truss, 16s, 21s , 26s. 6d, and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
oul : <= , : a ‘a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s , and 52s, 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
QUYENW persond cat wittStend dhe-inady changes fromidry to wet, anilfrom| » 9 Double » Me 8% 
F ail ws caley, which characterise our present summers. Sore throats, | _, », Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s. Gd. Postage, 1s. 10d. eta 
influenza, bronchitis, diarrhoea, and excessive debility, are only a few of Post Office Orders to be made payable to Joux Wu1reE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 
the complaints now prevailing, which may be set aside by rubbing Hol- New Patent Elastic Stockiogs Knee-Caps &e 
loway's Ointment twice a day over the throat, chest, or abdomen, or as near | T 4 tape : ‘ : i 
to the seat of mischief as possible, and taking his Pills inwardly, not with |, he Material of which these are made is rec mumended by the faculty as 
os sew ing,..but, of purifying a regulating. This wellknown | being peculiarly ELAS?IC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention 
and easy inode. bE t regfinent vill, shoetly sar its first employment, check for Siving éfiicient and re support in all cases of Weakness, Varicose 
all unfavou @ymptoms, secure cholues and comfort, and réseue the | Veins, ke. Price is. » 48. Bd., 10s., to 16s. each. Postage 6d. 
invalid from danger. | JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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